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The Inter-State has several 
attractive openings for in- 
Surance men of proven 
ability. If you are interested 
in obtaining a profitable 
District Agency connection, 
write the Home Office today 
for complete details. 
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BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT ASSO. 


rhe Oldest Organization of its Kind in America 
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RAIN INSURANCE 


OHIO MILLERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO, | Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
OF CHICAGO 
Canton, Ohio 
Assets $6,800,000 
ASSETS $800,000 Surplus $2,210,000 


Surplus $400,000 Surplus and Reserve $6,200,000 
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For particulars write 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


P. O. Box 2131, Denver, Colorado 


Note: During the 12 years we have been in business we have never contested a 
death claim nor have we ever lost a dollar on any investment. No past due interest 


December 3lst, 1923. 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Building The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET | New York has a record of EIGHTY YEARS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. | of prosperous and successful business. It has 
passed through panics, pestilence and wars 
unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight 
decades of endeavor, offers financial strength, 
reputation, magnitude, leadership, and life 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


President 
CLIFTON MALONEY 


Only high-type men and women can ob- 


tain contract to represent this company. insurance service. 


For salesmen and saleswomen of such type ili —— 
: : Those considering life insurance as 
we have an interesting contract to offer, 


backed by real co-operation. 


JACKSON MALONEY | ; 
Viesi@iensident ‘| The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
A. MOSELEY HOPKINS | of New York 
Manager of Agencies || 34 Nassau Street New York 
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VALUE OF COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Thomas B. Donaldson Writes to Pennsylvania Legislative Committee 


--Finds It No Remedy 


FHOMAS B. DONALDSON, former Insur- 

ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, has 

written a long letter to the legislative com- 

mittee on compulsory automobile liability 

insurance of the Pennsylvania State Sen- 

ate on the question of the value of such 

insurance as an accident preventative. Mr. 

Donaldson’s remarks, published for the first 

time herewith, are in his usual clear and concise style and include 

some novel but practical ideas for the solution of the automobile 

accident problem, which is daily becoming more serious. The 
letter follows : 

SENATOR CLARENCE J. BUCKMAN, State Senate of Pennsylvania (Legis- 

lative Committee on Compulsory Automobile Insurance), Harrisburg, Pa. 

I send, herewith, some comments and suggestions by me which I would 
have offered in person had I known of the meeting of your committee 
held at Harrisburg some weeks ago when you sat to hear suggestions for 
aremedy for, or relief from, the deaths and injuries resulting from many 
accidents on our highways through operation of motor-driven vehicles. 

I am limiting my comment solely to injury to or death of human 
beings. I do not think that property damage is an urgent part of this 
Present menace, which is increasing daily, in so far as uniform remedy 
or regulation is concerned or in the matter of “financial responsibility 
(miscalled insurance’) of owners or drivers of automobiles.” 


Tue ReaL Remepy Is INTENSIVE TRAFFIC CONTROL 

First, I beg leave to comment upon what I term a perversion of the 
entire issue under the misleading title “compulsory liability insurance.” 
What that title really means is “financial responsibility” of those owning 
or driving cars. But, even though insurance may provide financial re- 
sponsibility it is technically not the same thing. Again, the entire issue 
helongs under the caption “Automobile Traffic Regulation.” Whatever 
permanent remedy may evolve, it is 99 per cent accident prevention, or 


traffic control. “Financial responsibility” or “insurance” is not, of itself, 
going to prevent accidents in any way. 

Prevention, as I see it, is basically a mechanical matter; first, as re- 
sult of mandatory agreement (among car makers) rather than legisla- 
tion that private cars (save for special purposes) be equipped with 
engines capable of speed not greater than 28 miles an hour; second, a 
most intensive police patrolling of our highways plus the block system 
of daylight and nighttime signals and lights. Regulation of traffic should 
have come with the automobile; not after it. 

\n INTERNATIONAL Issue: Not A State Issue 

It is patently national and inter- 
national Therefore, any 
attempt by the legislature of one state to solve a stupendous international 
problem is mainly a waste of time or prime factor in’ delay. Any one 
state seeking legislation of itself would produce something markedly 


The issue is not a state line issue. 
embracing the United States, Mexico, Canada. 


lopsided. This is truly one of the great questions before us—and we 
I d § | 

And the remedy must be uniform for all states 
and the two contiguous countries. I may suggest that air-craft traffic 


regulation should be studied at the same time and a remedy sought for 


need a great answer. 


this increasing menace to life and limb. 

As the issue is, without possible argument, one of national and inter- 
national import, it must be weighed and decided in a congress of national 
and international representatives. I suggest that a proper body to call, and 
at once, a congress is the subdivision of the United States Department 
of Commerce, known as “Committee on Insurance of the Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety.” Omitting the word “Insurance” the com- 
mittee’s name suggests the real issue. If Mr. Herbert Hoover is induced 
to sit in at conferences the whole issue will be allowed to hear the 
viewpoints and conclusions of, as I conclude, the most useful and con- 
structively versatile mentality America has been privileged to avail of 
since the days of Benjamin Franklin. 


Tue Issur Economic; Not Poriricau 


I think it rather unfortunate that committees of various legislatures 
have been called upon to hold separate conferences on this entire issue. 
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This means rushing into legislation, with impracticable bills, without a 
thorough study of facts from a national and international viewpoint. 
The only legislation that I now see as salient is legislation to amplify 
and promote police regulation, mechanical and other equipment on high- 
ways, and to raise essential funds by taxation. These measures are 
apparently vital. 

It is of no interest to the average citizen just what state or national 
senator or representative or governor may claim that he was “the father 
of” any remedy, and it will not result in placing him in the White House 
even if his “parentage” is established. It is of interest to the average 
citizen that an enduring remedy be applied. 

So far as providing insurance is concerned, regulation (agreement ) 
rather than legislation is, in my opinion, practicable. 

The instant “insurance” is mentioned a “State Fund” is projected as 
a cure-all and at that same instant politics enter in. I had close contact 
with one state fund. It was born of politics and survives in politics. 
The sole excuse has been “jobs” for political workers with removals and 
appointments at all times for no reason other than partisan or factional 
The state fund idea is to “save the poor people” payment of 
insurance premiums. In the first place, the public do not want to be 
called ‘‘poor.” In the second place they are not “poor.” If they are, 
they should not purchase automobiles which are not “poor men’s toys.” 
I refer especially to pleasure cars. No state fund was ever a factor in 
progress or in advancing the science of insurance, and no state fund 
ever saved money for the “poor public.” A close analysis will prove 
that all of them were costly subterfuges. 


politics. 


UNIVERSAL OR UNIFORM INSURANCE No PANACEA 

Proponents of the plan for “compulsory liability insurance” seem to 
think that phrase prevents a millennium. Their arguments, based on 
nothing more definite than these words, indicate that under “compulsory 
insurance” when two high-speed cars meet on the highway and anyone 
is injured there will be a deity, in human guise, immediately wafted to 
the scene of trouble and proceed to shower money on all persons in 
As a practical matter, it is now and always will be essential to 
Litigation is not going to be abated. 
It is not! 
Indemnity 


sight. 
ascertain just who was at fault. 
The fallacy is concluding that “insurance” is a remedy. 
The first activity, when an accident occurs, is police activity. 
(insurance) is the remote activity. 

I think it pertinent to suggest here that every individual in America 
is privileged to purchase, at most reasonable cost, accident insurance. 
The benefits are most generous and they are paid without delay. Car 
owners and drivers are not protected under “liability” insurance. They 
are protected under accident insurance. If it were possible to conceive 
of all pedestrians, car owners, and so forth, protected by accident in- 
surance, there would be no outcry for compulsory liability insurance, 
which is solely third party insurance. 

The proponents of “compulsory insurance” apparently believe that a 
statute will for all time maintain solvency of self-insurance of insurance 
companies or projected state funds or whatnot. No statute, no regula- 
tion, can insure the business of any country against insolvency. A 
demand for uniform or universal insurance will cause promoters to 
organize new insurance companies. Insurance departments of our vari- 
ous states are the censors of solvency or otherwise, But they are con- 
tinuing factors in a democratic form of government which is subject to 
turmoil and upset every two or three or four years. They are subject 
from coast to coast to the rampages of amateur legislators, and “op- 
portunist’” governors whose platforms reflect their inherent stupidity. 
No insurance department in any state in America is given sufficient 
funds of moral encouragement to hire or retain competent men to carry 
out the terms of statutes demanding most rigorous supervision of insur- 
ance companies. They do the best they can; but their desires are offi- 
cially squelched. 


THE ORIGINAL AND CoNSTANT REMEDY IS ADEQUATE PoLictnc or HicH- 
WAYS PLUS EXHAUSTIVE INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS 
Legislators of Pennsylvania and other states have for years encour- 
aged the advance of the automobile and encouraged high-speed by en- 
thusiastic building of improved roads. Not once has there been evidenced 
real thought on the other phase—that police protection must accompany 
the improved roads. Immediate protection of accidents is-police control. 
The highway situation throughout the entire country demands an in- 





tensive installation of mechanical safeguards of gates and block systems, 
such as our railroads found it essential to install after many years of 
stupid delay and consequent killing and maiming of passengers and jin. 
dividuals not riding on trains. 

If $22,000,000 will flow into the highway department of Pennsylvania 
in 1924 from automobile licenses (and more from a gasoline tax) at least 
one-half of this sum should be spent at once for traffic regulation from 
one end of the state to the other—day and night patrols; the block 
system of night lights and day semaphores. 

“There are some stretches of road where such isn’t necessary,” one 
often hears. This is nonsense. On the long stretches the average car 
driver “hits it up.” The danger is obvious and increasing when one 
considers that there are some 4,000,000 new cars to be manufactured in 
1924 and some 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 actually licensed and in operation 
each year. 

There should be in the files of the Pennsylvania Highway Department 
a bill prepared by me (when Insurance Commissioner) for the 1921 
legislature to establish An Accident Investigation and Prevention Bureau, 
The bill called for the taxing of cars 50 cents each to maintain the 
bureau, 

The usual “bunk” economy program was “on,” and our statesmen were 
fearful of political annihilation if they dared further the horrible tax 
burden of 50 cents per automobile. The bill was not introduced. It 
provided for the zoning of the state into some 30 districts and when a 
collision occurred, involving any material damage, the offending cars or 
the cars involved had to remain on the exact spot until an investigator 
arrived. 

The whole object was to make a most exhaustive investigation of each 
accident—the origin and after results, the human factor, the mechanical 
factor, the weather, the lighting or absence of lighting, road conditions, 
bad curves, bad crossings and what not. 

There is yet to be made in any state a real survey of the cause of 
accidents and the aftermath, and constructive suggestions for eliminat- 
ing all physical hazards or safeguarding such. The human factor is 
another issue. We needed 20 years ago a study of accidents. We are 
20 years behind in the work. It must be done in all states, in uniform 
manner, and police protection must be uniform and national and inter- 
national and no matter what the cost. That is the initial remedy or 
The block-systems and patrols of our most congested 
There is no escaping it. 


‘ 


“prevention.” 
areas must be reflected in our wider areas. 


Auto MANuFACTURERS TO BE ACCOUNTABLE FOR FINANCIAL STANDING 
OF PURCHASER 

T am told that over 80 per cent of cars purchased in this country are 
purchased on the installment plan. Why have car manufacturers been 
entirely relieved from any censure, or from demand that they contribute 
a remedy in this issue? Who makes the profit on the cars? The in- 
surance companies? Certainly not, The manufacturers profit, if any 
one profits, It would appear to me that a partnership is entered into 
between a car owner and the manufacturer as soon as a car is sold; 
but the fact is that the haste to sell “asks no questions” save in that a 
car purchaser, on installment plan, must pay for fire and theft coverage. 
The selling agent or the manufacturer has ignored the certainties of 
maiming and killing, If he had cared, “financial responsibility” would 
have long since been provided for by agreement among all types of cars. 

In my opinion, ordinary decency to the American public long since 
called for drastic uniform agreement among all manufacturers (and 
their sales’ forces or agent-purchasers) to permit of no car purchase 
save that the purchaser paid for a liability policy. This is a matter of 
Second, in matter of re-sale the same condition should be et- 
forced. If this at once causes the comment, almost in derision, that one 
cannot “make” people conform to anything of the sort and that one 
cannot follow sales and re-sales, the answer is that such can be enforced 
without statute, if the manufacturers enforce it. Again, the highway 
department of this state, and all others, can exercise, as it usually does, 
full discretion to refuse to issue licenses unless a liability policy is ™ 
force with an insurance company of record. I doubt if anyone would 


(It is not the business of the highway department 
An “ac- 
ay 


contract. 


resist this in court. 

to inquire into the standing or solvency of insurance carriers. 

credited list” of insurance companies can be furnished the highw 
(Continued on page 41) 
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HE Casualty Actuarial Society last 
T week celebrated the tenth anni- 
yersary of its organization. This society 
was organized in 1914, at a time when 
the workmen’s compensation laws were 
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becoming general and when the need for 
some scientific basis for making rates 
was particularly evident. The Actuarial 
Society of \merica had, up to that time, 
listened to a few scattered papers relative 
to the casualty insurance business, but no 
been made to 


constructive effort had 


really study the business. So right from 
the start the Society became a successful 
institution and during the past ten years 
it has figured largely in the growth of 
the casualty insurance business. Probably 
its largest work has been in the training 
of students to take up the casualty actu- 
arial positions. Every recognized actuary 
in the business is a member of the Society, 
therefore the Society is in turn recognized 
as being a dominant factor. It has num- 
bered among its presidents the ablest casu- 
alty actuaries known to the business, all 
men who hold highly responsible positions 
in large organizations. And, in passing, 
tt will not be amiss to call attention to 
the efficient and deserving work of Rich- 
ard Fondiller, the Society's secretary for 
many years, to whom much of the credit 
lor its present high standing is due. 





R PORTS, made by local groups, to 
: the insurance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tates, indicate that the nation-wide cam- 
Pagn for fire prevention, given added 
Mmpetus by the observance of Fire Pre- 


vention Week, is proving successful. 
Cities and towns to the number of 120 
have already submitted their records and 
the results show that, through educational 
and preventive measures, the country may 
hope for a substantial reduction of the fire 
loss total during the year to come. The 
1924 Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest, 
now nearing completion, has partially 
aroused the public to a realization of its 
Cuty in the matter of making fires due to 
carelessness a thing of the past, and, 
while there is much still to be accom- 
plished along this line, a good beginning 
has been made. Through such mediums 
as the newspapers, clean-up weeks, the 
Boy Scouts of America, civic clubs and 
municipal organizations, the problem of 
fire prevention is being forcefully brought 
to the attention of the populace. One 
consequence of this activity has been that 
43.2 per cent of the cities reporting to the 
Chamber of Commerce cite improvements 
it local fire alarm systems and fire-fight- 
‘ng equipment. The subject of public 
huilding and private plant protection has 
also come in for needed survey, and the 
outcome has been a betterment of condi- 
tions generally. Fire insurance companies 
will keep a close watch upon the poten- 
tialities of the situation. 





Mr. Hoover’s Motor Vehicle Conference 


The conference called for December by 


Secretary Hoover to consider the reduction of 
treet and highway accidents will be confronted 
hy statistics showing that in the midst of peace 
ndividuals are exposed to risks of life and 
limb almost as great as those which soldiers 
must face on the battlefield. [ighty-five per 
ceat of highway accidents that kill or injure in 
the course of a year in the United States are 
chargeable to motor vehicles. The following 
figures are taken from an instructive article 
orinted in The New York Times recently. 
lifty thousand killed in 
act‘on or died of wounds in the World War, 


Americans were 
shelled, machine-gunned, struck down by rifle 
fire, bombed and shattered by mines. Set 
against this sacrifice in the deadliest conflict in 
history the total of 16,452 victims of the motor 
vehicle in the United States in 1923 and 14,- 
000 up to October of this year (indicating 18,- 
Coo fatalities in 1924). In 1923 no less than 
678,000 persons were seriously injured in motor 
vehicle in the United States in 1923 and 14,- 
nomic losses were calculated at $600,000,000. 
In the last seven years there has heen an 1n- 
crease of 80 per cent in highway casualties of 
all kinds. 


registered was 5,104,321. 


In 1917 the number of motor vehicles 
Last year the sum of 
The total of fatal 


unless conferences like 


them had risen to 15,062,177. 


accidents will mount 


b 


that of Secretary Hoover can point the way 
to diminished risk to the individual. 

It is high time that something be done forth- 
with when the safety committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce reports 
2100 fatal accidents for the month of Septem- 
ber. From trustworthy accounts of 2172 fatali- 
ties in the first nine months of this year the 
committee learned that 1850 pedestrians were 
knocked down, 367 persons were killed when 
motor vehicles were in collision, 152 when motor 
vehicles collided with electric railway cars, 116 
when motor vehicles were struck at railway 
crossings, 64 when motor vehicles ran into 
stationary objects, 53 when bicycles were run 
down and 70 when motor vehicles were over- 
turned. This table is valuable because it shows 
that 1850 victims in the 2172 cases were pedes- 
trians. 

It is asserted by this committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce that 
its study of 1923 “automobile deaths” shows 
that the pedestrian was at fault in 45.50 per 
cent of the fatalities, the motorist in 37 per 
cent, that “physical conditions” (whatever that 
means) were “responsible” in 17.50 per cent. 
A safety committee of a National Chamber of 
Pedestrians would undoubtedly have arrived at 
other computations. The 
variably put on the defensive in such calcula- 


pedestrian is in- 


tions by motorist organizations and the traffic 
police. Magistrate W. Bruce Cobb of the New 
York Traffic Court has something to say in 
his behalf: 

It is usually only when in court at the post- 
mortem of an accident, or of his own bodily 
post-mortem from such accident, that the 
pedestrian is, so to speak, allowed to enjoy his 
legal rights. * * * Though he may hug 
these rights to his breast, Mr. Average Citizen, 
his wife and children, cross the city streets or 
walk the country roads with much the same 
assurance that a luckless rabbit feels when 
chased by a pack of hounds. 

Magistrate Cobb, while fully aware that 


pedestrians are often careless and often fail 
to make a study of traffic regulations and rules 
of the road, suggests that it would not be 
fantastic to license them if they-are to be put 
He declares that 
“in reality the automobile drivers are a privi- 
leged They “should be 
forced,” he says, “into a decent recognition of 
the pedestrians’ rights * * * if both are 
to continue to traverse the same territory.” 
—The New York Times. 


on a parity with the motorist. 


class right now.” 


M. A. Linton Addresses Michigan Life 
Men 


LansinG, Micu., November 20.—Trust com- 
pany service for large life insurance policy- 
holders was urged by M. A. Linton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, in an address last week before Lansing 
Life Underwriters Association members and 
their guests. Mr. Linton declared that every 
person who has a policy in excess of $20,000 
should place the distribution of its benefits in 
the hands of a reputable trust company to avoid 
any possibility of the beneficiary dissipating it 
through unwise investments or extravagance. 
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Standards of Practice Walter H. Michaels Heads Life Depart- rapidly, the concrete skeleton Sisk eee 
The new membership certificates of the In- ment of O. Edwin Barnes Agency This building, when finished, will be th 4 
: . aarisice Ba ea 5 - ‘ seg’ , € only 
aga Adv ertising Conference ‘contain a Walter H. Michaels has assumed his new _ structure here with a white marble front Bi 
ip r r tte > arc = re : - 2 , e 
8 of practices followed by its members as position as superintendent of the life depart- the lobby is to be finished in white marble and Ae 
- : d “ 
gt " i i ment of the O. Edwin Barnes Insurance bronze and will rank among the most beautify! 
_ First: Insurance being a service touching Agency, general agent of tl Tri ates in the State. The building wi . 
intimately the life of the individual and form- | ‘fe ae wee ie — United States hich. 1 Se: e building will be four stories 
ing the foundation of the great fabric of in- : surance Company, and located at 155 righ, but is built _ - foundation designed for 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, merchandising Montague street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. a twelve-story building, thereby Making pos. 
and gp fe ge that = great- Michaels was for eleven years connected with sible the construction of additional storie - 
est attribute of successful, efficient advertising the Brooklyn branch office of a) 6 orev a“ : ; 
¢ 3 » CINICI i } : the AEtna Life when needed. The facade will be 
is truth—truth in statement, in illustration and ante eli : : i : > Constructed 
in premise. Insurance Company. entirely of white Georgia marble, with fou, T 
Second: We shall at all times and in all = large pillars standing the full height of the , 
ways encourage and promote clean, clear, in- ; eet building. The building will cost $<o9 ior 
formation advertising measured by the highest Reserve Loan Life Building : $500,000 Rate 
— — ith a esa = “yi or InpIANAPOLts, INp., November 22.—Construc- —The Bankers Life of Kansas City, Kan,, has q sags 
nn ea with all those engaged in the tion of the new building of the Reserve Loan plied for admission to Virginia. The company tus wel 
insurance usiness. . . ee . : not yet designated a general agency to represent it cory 
Third: We shall at all times and in all ways ‘te Insurance Company here is progressing jn that State. serv 
be actively constructive in all our advertising, dent 
building a better understanding of the broad —— ark, 
principles of protection and indemnity provided Har 
by the various forms of insurance. The 
Fourth: We shall endeavor to increase the be 
efficiency of insurance advertising and to im- the s 
prove the craftmanship of those of our mem- limit 
bers who create any of the various forms of toes 
insurance advertising, by a _ close study, i 
thorough analysis of the principles of insurance i h A t iss. 
advertising and a liberal interchange of experi- © e n mum 
ences and opinion, to the end that there may be ing t 
a permanent betterment in all forms of insur- 000, 
ance advertising. ‘iad 
000 ¢ 
Liquidation of Serb Federation Sloga affect 
James A. Beha, N. Y. Superintendent of In- 2 ’ . Th 
surance, has completed the liquidation of the The good agent will economize in B. B 
Serb Federation Sloga, a New York fraternal his talk and make his remarks brief the € 
insurance society composed of Serbs, Croats d h c np : whicl 
and Slovenes, which formerly had offices at and to the point. And it is well to policy 
294 Eighth avenue. The society was placed in remember, as the minister said, that Kg 
the hands of the Superintendent of Insurance A ; , this 
for liquidation by an order of the Supreme there is always the right moment to the ¢ 
Court, dated February 28, 1921. The records take up the collection Se tal Imme 
of the society were kept in the Serbian language. s Agen 
A large percentage of the beneficiaries and avoid all useless arguments. all 2 
claimants reside in Yugoslavia. The claims for reasol 
losses presented to the Superintendent were He should know that on rainy days aan 
written in the Serbian language and the docu- 1 . ad I 
ments submitted in support thereof were in the people are more likely to be at home. — 
same script, and the Superintendent was com- On sunny days everybody is more Pe ‘ 
pelled to translate the records and documents s id Ss 
into the English language before he could com- cheerful. And as for windy days, sal : 
Lae an ac 
plete the liquidation. well, it’s an ill wind th ' 
, Pd at d n his 
The Serb Federation Sloga was liquidated by : : oesn t salle 
the Insurance Department under the liquidation blow business some one’s way. — 
laws recommended by the New York Insurance i 7” 
Department. The income received on the assets — 
eral sein Me a 
was $30,120.83; the total expenses of liquidation ys y 
from February 28, 1921, to the date of the ond h 
Superintendent’s report, October 28, 1924, were ¥ ments 
only $7,055.05. operat 
: given 
serves 
A tio 
Appointment of G. K. Mark Policy 
Guss K. Mark has been appointed manager to den 
of the Louisville, Ky., agency of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America, New 
York, to become effective immediately. Mr. The Prudential INI 
Mark will be located in the Starks building, Insurance Company of America Rural 
in that city, and the company anticipates that pete : heen ¢ 
this agency will be in a much better position ss Epwarp D. DurFiEtp, President cap'te} 
than ever before to render good insurance Fiome Office, Newark, New Jersey ness, 
service. D. Wi 
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CHANGES MADE 


4etna and Prudential Both Broaden 
“«Whole Life With Half-Premium” 
Policy 


MOTIVE IS BETTER SERVICE 





Newark Organization Extends Limits of 

. Contract—Hartford Company Re= 
names Policy 

The “Whole Life Policy with Premium Rate 
for Five Years at One-Half of Subsequent 
Rate” came in for attention from two of the 
country’s leading life insurance companies last 
week. Having in mind the betterment of their 
service to the insuring public, both the Prt- 
dential Insurance Company of America, New- 
atk, and the A‘tna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, took action on this type of coverage. 
The former extended both the age limits and 
the stipulations of amount on this contract. The 
jimit of age was raised so as to include ages 
twenty to sixty, whereas formerly it took in 
only ages twenty-five to fifty-five. The maxi- 
mum amount possible under this policy accord- 
ing to the old rule of the Prudential was $1009,- 


000, with a minimum, of $5000. The maximum 


permitted by the new regulation will be $200, - 
000 at specified ages and announcements to this 
effect have already gone out to the field force. 

The ZEtna Life, through President Morgan 
B. Brainard, has promulgated information to 
the effect that, due to certain misconceptions 
which have been noted in connection with its 
policy which was temporarily known as “Whole 
Life with Half Premium for First Five Years,” 
this contract will hereafter be designated by 
the company as the “Modified Life” policy. 
Immediately after the change was decided upon, 
Agency Secretary K. A. Luther sent a letter to 
all Ztna managers in which he outlined the 
reasons for the alteration and urged that agents 
adhere strictly to the new name of the policy 
aid make it clear to prospects that the pre- 
miums are so arranged as to be one-half, dur- 
ing the first five years, of what they become in 
the sixth and subsequent years. The reason 
for this is to enable the average man to carry 
an adequate amount of life insurance to meet 
his needs which may be greatest when his in- 
come is small. 

Discussing the service rendered to the pub- 
lic under this type of policy, President Brain- 
ard, of the A*tna Life, in part stated: 

The Modified Life Policy is actuarially sound 
and has been approved by the insurance depart- 
ments of all the States in which the A®tna 
operates. The proper test of desirability of a 
given plan of life insurance is whether it 
serves a legitimate need of a considerable por- 
se Se the insuring public. The Modified Life 
olicy has now been on the market long enough 
to demonstrate that it meets this test. 


Rural Bankers Life Organized 
INDIANAPOLIS, INnp., November 22.—The 
Rural Bankers Life Insurance Company has 
heen organized at South Bend, Ind., with no 
capt! “ol, to do a general insurance busi- 
The incorporators are A. W. Fack, C. 
D. White and R. C. Jettner. 


ness, 





Committee Chairmen of American Life 
Convention 

George Graham, president of the American 
Life Convention, has announced the appointment 
of the members of that organization’s commit- 
tees for the ensuing terms. The chairmen of 
the various groups are as follows: 

Committee on blanks, Franklin B. Mead; 
membership, C. S. Samuel; next annual meet- 
ing, Clarence J. Daly; uniform laws, Dan W. 
Simms; departmental supervision, H. W. John- 
son; finance, W. H. McBride; medical examina- 
tions, Dr. W. F. Blackford; agents and agen- 
cies, I. C. Milair; taxation, Charles G. Taylor; 
under-average lives, Charles H. Beckett; total 
disability, Dr. Henry Wireman Cook; Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, R. W. Stevens; lapses, 
larry L. Seay, and grievances, W. A. Watts. 


Abandons Fire and Casualty Business for 
Life 

F. H. Jaspar, for six years sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Fidelity Union Fire !n- 
surance Company and the Fidelity Union Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of Dallas, has been 
appointed field supervisor of the United Iidel- 
ity Life Insurance Company. 

Prior to entering the insurance business, Mr. 
Jaspar had accumulated an unusually diversified 
business experience, having been engaged in the 
lumber and railroad business in sales as well 
as executive capacities in several States and 
having also been associated with several maga- 
zines, newspapers and civic organizations in edi- 
torial and advertising capacities. He was for 
a time advertising manager of the Dallas Jour- 
nal and has a wide acquaintance all over the 
Southwest, particularly in Texas. 


Large Increase in 1924 Life Insurance 
Sales 

ligures just issued by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, based upon 
reports from eighty-one companies doing 88 per 
cent of the life insurance business in the United 
States, show that the actual sales for October 
were $572,184,000, a 3 per cent gain over the 
corresponding month of 1923, which has been 
the largest month to date. 
October 31 $5,432,132,000 of life insurance was 
written in the United States, a gain of 7 per 
cent over the same period of last year. From 
these gains it would appear that 1924 will be 
the largest year in the history of life insurance. 


‘rom January 1 to 


Officers of Finance Company 

In connection with the organization at Dur- 
ham, N. C., of a large negro finance company 
with a million dollars of assets, which will he 
headed by Dr. R. R. Morton, 
Tuskegee Institute, important official positions 
have been given to C. C. Spaulding, president of 
the North Carolina Mutual 
Company, and to W. Gomez, secretary cf the 
Bankers Fire Insurance Company. 
panies are successful negro insurance organiza- 
tions located at Durham. 
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To Re-Codify lowa Insurance Laws 

Des Mornes, Iowa, November 24.—The re- 
election of Hon. Charles F. Fulton to the State 
senate makes it quite clear that the Iowa in- 
surance code will be rewritten at the coming 
session of the legislature. Mr. Fulton was a 
member of the special committee that investi- 
gated the insurance department at the last ses- 
sion and he was the author of the resolution 
asking that a committee be appointed to re- 
codify the insurance statutes, but the resolution 
was defeated in the house because of the lack 
of time to consider it. The investigation at the 
late session developed a strong sentiment favor- 
able to a revision of the insurance code to be 
done in a friendly spirit toward the insurance 
industry and at the same time give policyholders 
ample protection. The investigating committee 
recommended thirteen major changes in the in- 
surance laws and it is believed that attention 
will be given the matter in the coming session. 
Senator Fulton has had much insurance expe- 
rience. He has represented some of the lead- 
ing fire insurance companies in his community 
for many years and he has given much study 
to the laws involved in their operation. Senator 
Fulton will doubtless be chairman of the com- 
mittee on insurance in the senate the coming 
session, as Senator Scott, at the head of the 
committee in the last session, was not a candi- 


date for re-election. 


The Essence of Life Insurance 

Since publication by The Spectator Company 
of that valuable textbook, The Essence of Life 
Insurance, by William Breiby, the following 
errors have been found: 

Page 9 and top of page 10, wherever “age 35” 
and wherever 
“age 36” occurs it should read “age 31.” 

Page 64, first paragraph, “for age 35, $8.69 
1.03 = $8.85” should be “for age 35, $8.60 x 
Lo = $8.95.” 

Page 156, “American Experience Table of 
Mortality,” “Rate of Mortality” at age “43” 
reads “101517”; it should be “.11517.” 

Page 160, second paragraph, phrase “on pages 
162-3” should be “on pages 156-7.” 

Page 161, fourth from the last line, the word 
‘is’ between “age” and “35” should come out. 

Page 163, the word “American” in the head- 
ing is repeated. 

Page 167, paragraph 12, 
should be “the.” 


occurs it should read “age 30,” 


third line, “hte” 


Gi. E. Stonehouse Made Agency Secretary 

Geo. E. Stonehouse of Boston has recently 
heen appointed agency secretary of the United 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, of Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Mr. Stonehouse has been engaged in the in- 
surance business all his life. He was initiated 
into the life insurance fraternity through the 
home office of the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company, and subsequently held important posi- 
tions with the Massachusetts Bonding Insurance 
Company and the Brotherhood Accident Com- 
pany. 
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Life Risks in Great Britain 

“Life insurance without medical examina- 
tion would be my answer to your question as 
to what phase of life underwriting was upper- 
most in British life insurance thought,” says 
William J. Graham, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of New 
article in The Ounce of Prevention. 
tinuing, Mr. Graham said: 

The British are the greatest life underwrit- 
ers on earth, just as they are the great under- 
writers in every other department of insurance. 
We in America have their great admiration as 
life insurance distributors. The volume of life 
insurance in this country is much greater from 
every test than that existing in Great Britain 
or, for that matter, in any other country. This 
despite the fact that there are life insurance 
companies in Great Britain one hundred years 
old and older. Life insurance was an estab- 
lished institution in Great Britain decades be- 
fore the birth of the first American life insur- 
ance company. 

Life insurance without medical examination 
was introduced by the Sun of London about 
the beginning of this century. As introduced it 
was safeguarded in various ways. The amount 
of death benefit in event of death in the first 
few years was graded. This grade was fixed 
in earlier practice at one-third benefit the first 
year, two-thirds benefit the second year, and 
full benefit if death occurred after the second 
year. The amount of insurance one could ob- 
tain on this plan was limited and no assignment 
of the policy permitted within two years from 
the date of its issuance. 

These restrictions were gradually liberalized 
until, after twenty years of experience, the 
Sun waived all restrictions and now issues the 
insurance on exactly the same terms as granted 
to policies issued on medical examination. This 
means that the company will accept insurance 
in any amount from $125 to $75,0co on all 
forms other than term insurance upon lives of 
men and women alike not more than fifty years 
of age, who have not been rejected or criti- 
cised on any previous life insurance application 
and who claim to be in good health. 

A number of other companies are now issu- 
ing life insurance without medical examination, 
but for the most part they are going through 
the earlier stages of restrictions adopted by the 
Sun Life. With some of these companies the 
non-medical plan is only used on double endow- 
ment insurances or endowments not longer 
than twenty years in duration. All companies 
restrict issuance to lives not older than fifty 
years. , 

One of the leading companies of Scotland 
now writes insurance upon the non-medical 
plan with all restrictions removed except the 
limitation of 5000 on any life and that the life 
must be not over fifty. 

The leading industrial company of Great 
3ritain has taken up the non-medical plan for 
its ordinary branch. While its experience is 
recent the company feels encouraged in the 
fact that the mortality thus far has been in 
confirmation of the experience of the Sun Life, 
to which experience all companies in Great 
Britain seem to defer in the matter of non- 
medical applications for life insurance. 

The British go in for endowment insurances 
to a relatively great degree as compared with 
Americans. This thought of old age and the 
protection of investment features in life in- 
surance is further borne out by the larger 
popularity of annuities in Great Britain. The 
percentage of annuity premiums to the total 
premium income in Great Britain is 214 times 
the same percentage in America. 

Dwellers in the British Isles are not solicited 
for life insurance now as is the case in America, 

(Continued on page 9) 
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TOPS HUNDRED MILLION MARK 





Peoria Life Has Shown Steady Growth Since Organization 





EMMET C. MAY GUIDING GENIUS 





Company Ranks Forty-Sixth in Insurance Outstanding—Expected to Better Tha 
by End of 1924 


In preparing copy for the reports of in- 
surance companies in The Insurance Year 
Book, a thorough and critical analysis is made 
of each company. The research includes a 
study of its latest annual statement, its pre- 
ceding annual statements, its organization, its 
official staff, and its relations with its em- 
ployees and policyholders. The resultant 
comment is an impartial and just summariza- 
tion of the company’s standing. As something 
of interest occurs in the history of a company, 
it is but natural that a reference to this re- 
port on the company be made. Invariably the 
comment on the company verifies the current 
news. When recently the Peoria Life In- 
surance Company of Peoria, Ill, one of the 
most progressive life insurance institutions, 
not only of the middle west, but of the country, 
announced that it had passed the one hundred 
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million mark in insurance in force, entering jn 
consequence the select list of leaders jin life 
insurance, the answer to the query, “What 
manner of company is this?” was thus given j 
The Year Book: 

“Under capable and experienced manage. 
ment, this company has built up a thriving 
progressive disposition denote) 
plainly by the substantial increase which it ha 
made annually in premium income and con. 
mensurately in insurance in force, without ; 


business of 


single decrease in either since organization,” 
To this is added, “The company’s assets are 


“c 


wisely invested,’ “operating and_ business 4c. 
quisition expenses are below average,” “mor. 
tality rate is very favorable, and the company 
is in good repute for promptly paying death 
claims,” “it has paid liberal 
policyholders,” “it has 


dividends 
progressed along 
definite schedule of 
expansion,” and “the 
company’s policy con- 
tracts are equitable 
and attractive in com- 
position.” It would 
seem to an observing 
that an 
agent of the Peoria 


bystander 


Life was one to be 
envied in 

compan 
with such necessarj 
attributes upon which 
to base his selling 
There is 
nothing upon which 4 


especially 
having a 


arguments. 


life insurance com- 
pany or agent might 
better plead his cause 
or rest his case be- 
fore a prospect. The 
company has. exper 
enced management, 
has substantially and 
consistently increased 
its premium volume 
and insurance ott: 
standing, it has well 
invested assets, it has 
ample operating su- 
plus, its expenses ar 
low and_ its policies 
are attractive. 

In considering. the 
from its 
every angle, one mist 
not overlook _ the 


company 


ageressive gen ius 
which has guided the 
progress of the Peoria 
since it began busines 
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as a legal reserve life insurance company on 
February 17, 1908. Emmet C. May has made 
the character of the Peoria Life conform so 
closely to his own unimpeachable reputation 
that an epitaph on him would be analogous to 
a characterization of the Peoria Life. He has 
builded upon a foundation of practical honesty 
and equitable ideals—a man who by his ability 
is recognized as a tower of strength among 
his associates. 

To verify the persistent progress of the 
Peoria Life, it is necessary to resort to a study 
of its statistical history; to better establish its 
position as one of the leading life insurance 
companies, its rank among the entire list of 
companies will also be given. It is found that 
at the close of the first year of business, on 
December 31, 1908, the company had admitted 
assets of $161,792, while its insurance in torce 
amounted to $3,678,300; the premium income 
during that year was $76,219. On that date 
the company was 116th in regard to premium 
income, and 98th in respect to its insurance in 
force. After two years’ operation, at the end 
of 1910, the company had assets amounting to 
$236,055, with outstanding insurance amount- 
ing to $6,727,250. Its premium income during 
1910 was $189,304; it then ranked 8oth in pre- 
mium volume, and 87th in insurance outstand- 
ing, having passed twenty-seven companies in 
premium income through aggressive business 
methods based on equitable policies and fair 
treatment to policyholders; while twelve com- 
panies were passed in the item of insurance 
in force. 
later the 
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; The company ranked fifty-fifth in 
both of the index items, having passed twenty- 
two companies in premium volume and twenty- 
three companies in that of insurance in force. 
This rise in five years to a position among the 


$59,009,042, and its premiums received were 
$1,873,259. 





EmMEtT C. May 
President 


leaders is the outstanding accomplishment of 
this company. The latest statement 
issued by the Peoria Life is that for the year 


annual 


1923, and shows a con- 
it had 


assets of $7,774,481, insurance outstanding of 


ending December 31, 


tinuation of the curve of progress, as 


$84,522,811, and a premium income of $2,692,- 





Five years 
company’s 
was shown in its annual 
statement covering 1915, 
assets of 


persistency 


when it had 
insurance out- 
$14,745,920, 
and a premium income of 
then 


$1,062,387 : 


standing of 





$479,409. It was 
“7th in premium volume 
and 78th in insurance 
Despite the 
during this 


outstanding. 
fact that 
quinquennial period many 


other institutions of 
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hundred million dollar mark, that this com- 
pany will be very close to the rank of fortieth 
as regards insurance in force among the én- 
tire list of companies at the close of 1924, 
while the premium volume, commensurately 
increasing, will improve the company’s rank to 
better than fiftieth. 

The progress represented by the foregoing 
statistical exhibit of the company’s climb up 
the ladder of life insurance fame could only 
be accomplished by an unexcelled service to 
its agents and policyholders. 

Its up-to-date methods 
monument in the beautiful new seventeen-story 
modern office building which it occupies, on the 
corner of Main street and Jefferson avenue, in 
Peoria. This is the most prominent corner in 
Peoria, and the building is one of the out- 
The exterior is of 


have a_ concrete 


standing ones of the city. 
gray enamel granite terra-cotta, and the in- 
finished in mahogany and_ white 
It enables the company to have the 


terior is 
marble. 
necessary facilities to properly take care of its 
constantly increasing business. 

While its president, Emmet C. May, has 
been the dominating genius in the upbuilding 
of the company. since its foundation, it would 
be unfair to mention this company — without 
proper tribute to its remarkably efficient home 
office staff, who, working in harmony with the 
field force of the company’s organization, have 
contributed so much to its growth. The 
treasurer, E. N. Woodruff; the medical direc- 
tor, Dr. G. W. Parker; and the general counsel, 
J. B. Wolfenbarger, have been associated with 

the company in an of- 

















equal age and forcefully 
administered were strug- 
gling for a place in the 
sun, the Life 
gained twelve points in premium income and 


; Secretary 
; J 
Peoria 


nine in insurance in force. 

Its statement at the end of 1920 showed that 
the company had taken full advantage of the 
exceptional years intervening and had more 
than tripled its assets, premium income and 
Its assets were noted 
insurance as 


Insurance outstanding. 
"C “J - ~ s b 
a $3,954,345, its outstanding 





Life Risk in Great Britain 
(Concluded from page 8) 
which undoubtedly accounts for the relative 
under-insurance of the British lives judged by 
American standards. The business is obtained 
largely through what we would know in Amer- 
Ita as brokers or even “pluggers,” who turn 


Watter E. May 
Vice-President and Agency 


Henry Loucks 
Vice-President and Super- 
intendent of Agencies 


667. Despite the keen competition met by all 


companies, and particularly those ranking 
higher than seventy-five, the Peoria Life ad- 
vanced its rank over nine companies in in- 
suratce in force, being 46th at the end of the 
year, and 52d in premium volume. It is a safe 
and conservative prediction to estimate, with 


the insurance outstanding well past the one 


‘G. B. Pattison 
Secretary and Actuary 


ficial capacity since its in- 
corporation, having been 
incorporators. 
The agency staff 
charge of Henry Loucks, 


original 
is in 


vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies, 
and Walter Ic. May, vice- 
president and assistant 


secretary. Henry Loucks, 
vice-president and super- 
intendent of agents, was 


a practical field man 





with the company since 
its organization. Early 
in the company’s history 
he was brought into the 
home office and has added 
practical field experience to the management. 
George B. Pattison, a director of the company, 
is also its efficient secretary and actuary; Dr. F. 
A. Causey is associate medical director; and N. 
M. Monahan is cashier. The officers of the 
Peoria Life attribute the outstanding success of 
the company in a large degree to its active, 
loyal and energetic agency force. 








their “leads” over to salaried representatives of 
the insurance company who complete the work 
of the agent in the commission interest of the 
man producing the “lead.” These salaried rep- 
resentatives of the insurance companies see 
every risk and the importance of these men in 
the case of life insurance without medical ex- 


9 


amination is manifest. While they do not at- 
tempt to do more than give a layman’s judg- 
ment of the health and character of the pros- 
pect, it is claimed that the mortality thus 
obtained is about the same as produced from 
business medically examined. This has made 
the work of the companies much easier. 
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A Policy You : 
Can Sell With Profit | | “ 












To 

large 

No, this is not an invitation for you to leave your ance 

own company, but just a suggestion to make your last 

time yield more profits under our plan of improved Libet 

brokerage service in branch offices. = 

olicy 

The Champion Income Accident policy is just one of the va a 

liberal, up-to-the-minute accident policies offered by us—it is a Ther 

silent partner to the man dependent upon his efforts for his income and ( 

and appeals to every prospect. “ 

This policy with its distinctive provisions is indicative of the progressive a 

spirit inherent in all lines of protection offered by this company—Life creat 
Accident, Health, and Group. Under our plan you can place with us engin 
profitably (because all commissions on such business placed with us belong ing ¢ 
to the broker) business in the following lines: - 
loan | 

Accident Insurance provi 
—accident, health, and income accident ard 0 


of th 


Group Insurance ten a 


—life, accident and sickness 


Life Insurance 
—substandard and surplus business | 


What Our Branch Office Service Means to You 


Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all 
life business you place with us regardless of volume. 


Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba 
at our expense is open to you. 


Expert advice and assistance on surplus and substandard life, accident, and group insurance. 
Business handled either on a contract or a one-case agreement basis. 





Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 
Write us for Further Details 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE # ACCIDENT # HEALTH # GROUP Fi 
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BIG GROUP POLICY 


ose With Liberty Life 
of Topeka 








Engineers Cl 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT CREATED 
Terms of Agreement Provide Special Low 
Cost Policy—Overhead Reduction to 

Bring About Saving 

Topeka, KAN., November 24.—One of the 
largest contracts for a form of group insur- 
ance ever completed in the country was signed 
last week in Chicago by the officers of the 
Liberty Life Insurance Company of Topeka 
and the American Association of Engineers. 
The contract calls for the offering of a special 
policy of life insurance to every member of 
the association on a particularly low cost basis. 
There are approximately 16,000 active members 
and 6000 student members of the organization, 
including civil, mining, mechanical, chemical 
and electrical engineers, scattered throughout 
the country. 

The contract requires the Liberty Life to 
create a special service department for the 
engineers. A special policy form is now be- 
ing drafted for the approval of the insurance 
department. It will contain the regular optional! 
features of the company’s policies, the usual 
loan and surrender values and the standard life 
provisions. But on account of the moral haz- 
ard of the members of the association, the help 
of the association in getting the business writ- 
ten and the expected large volume of insurance 





American Life 
Reinsurance Co. 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
FRED D. STRUDELL, Vice-President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 

W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 














to be written, the commissions have been cut 
down, the usual “loading” ratios are to be re- 
duced and a considerable part of the overhead 
and other expenses cut down, so that the rate 
for the insurance will be exceptionally low. 

It will not be group insurance in the ordinary 
sense. The association does not buy anything. 
But it paves the way for the solicitors of the 
company to visit the members and this is ex- 
pected to materially reduce the costs of acquir- 
ing the business. Twenty solicitors are to be 
sent out to see the members of the association 
and much of the business will be written by 
mail. 

The engineer business is to be maintained 
separate from the other business of the com- 
pany and the dividends are to be paid only from 
this special account. 

The company was organized in 1919 and now 
has more than $16,000,000 of business on its 
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REINSURES NEDERLAND 
United States Life Takes Over United 
States Business of Dutch Company 

The New York Insurance Department has 
just approved a contract of reinsurance with 
the United States Life Insurance Company for 
the American business of the Nederland Life 
Insurance Company. By this transfer the assets 
of the United States Life will be increased by 
over $800,000 to some $6,400,000, and the 
amount of insurance in force will be increased 
by more than $1,500,000 to about $27,000,000. 

The Nederland is a Dutch company with 
home office at the Hague. For several years 
the company maintained an active branch in the 
United States, with headquarters in New York, 
but it is now many years since that company 
has been writing new business in America. It 
has been gradually liquidating and working out 
its old policies; accordingly this final step is 
the natural and proper way of protecting all 
the policyholders and at the same time carry- 
ing each policy to a sound termination with 
the greatest economy and efficiency. This work- 
ing out of the Nederland business furnishes a 
good illustration of the solid basis of “Old 
Line” life insurance, whereby the scientific re- 
serve is set aside each year. Now, when the 
obligations are being assumed by the United 
States Life, sufficient assets are transferred to 
take care of all accrued liabilities. 

There are advantages on both sides in a 
transaction of this type, because the expense of 
handling the old business can be cut dcewn to 
about 20 per cent of the amount necessary in 
recent vears for running a separate organiza- 
tion. The policyholders are better protected 
than they were before, while the United States 
Life not only increases its business and assets, 
but at the same time broadens the basis on 
which it operates. 

The United States Life is one of the old 
companies of the country—now running in‘ its 
seventy-fifth year of continuous service to its 
policyholders. There are only nine older com- 
panies in the United States, and this move 
towards enlargement is coincident with a largely 
increased volume of new business written by 
the company’s own agents. 
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Cleveland Life Stock Dividend 
The board of directors of the Cleveland Life 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
authorized the distribution of the treasury stock 
of the company to stockholders of record on 
November 15, 1924, in proportion to their 
holdings. 

It has been the desire of the management to 
return to the stockholders as early as possible 
the surplus (premium paid for the original 
stock) contributed during the early history of 
the company in the form of additional capital 
stock rather than in cash disbursements. $125,- 
000 was distributed as of December 31, 1923, 
and the present proposed distribution of $125,- 


Insurance 


000 additional will complete the return to the 
stockholders of premium paid for their holdings 
and will make the fixed capital stock of the 
company $500,000. 

The surplus and special funds as now shown 
are sufficient to care for any emergency and 
will sustain the company’s operating program 
This plan contem- 
plates giving to the policy prospect and the 
policyholder the largest measure of liberality 


looking to future years. 


of treatment consistent with sound under- 
writing. —_—— 
Continental of St. Louis Offers Special 
Bonus 
St. Louris, Mo., November 22—The Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., in an effort to have its agents pay for a 
maximum amount of their year’s business on or 
before December 31, 1924, is offering them. a 
special bonus of $1 per thousand on all policies 
issued during November and December. 





ATTENTION 


One of the primary objects 
of this Company is to extend 
genuine cooperation to its 
agents. Experience has taught 
us such a method is profitable 
good 
fellowship and enthusiasm for 


because it promotes 
a common cause, and induces 
loyalty to it. We want more 
Field Men and General Agents 
for Illinois and Indiana. Ref- 
erence required. Write. 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to Pres. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
202 So. State St. Suite 314-324 


Chicago, Illinois 
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FOUR BLIND MEN 


URING the year ending June 30, 1924, four blind men attained menbership in the 
“Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Club” of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Their names, Branch Offices and records of paid insurance were as follows: 


Juuius Jonas, 42d St. Branch, New York City............. $215,500 
S. R. Hurr, Youngstown, Ohio, Branch................... 300,916 
Pau. Kerr, Knoxville, Tenn., Branch.................... 406,405 
S. W. Kaurmann, Manhattan Branch, New York City...... 515,750 


The 1924 $200,000 Club Class contained 929 members. ‘These are the largest writers 
of business in the Company’s agency force of 8,500 men. Three of these four blind men 
were among the 300 largest producers in the Club. 


Their records ought to make the blood of every life insurance man tingle, and be to him 
a clarion call to duty. They ought to shame every agent who, with health and all his senses, 
does not make a good living. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, 1s not 1n our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


What is their secret? Is it the character of the Company they work for—its history, 
policies, management? Quite likely that had something to do with it, but that is in the kit 
of every agent. The secret lies deeper than this. 


The first named of these four men, in addition to his work as agent, has interested him- 
self in publications for the blind, and finds in this service great satisfaction. He in effect 
revealed his secret when he said at the Club meeting in September: 


“Tf I could recover my vision and had at the same time to go back to my old 
state of mind, I would much prefer to be without the so-called vision and 
enjoy the contentment I now feel.” 


Does the secret then lie in a state of mind? And did he and his fellows achieve that 
serenity of mind through unselfish service? It looks that way. And they all achieved 
success, too. 


An agent must reach that serenity of mind to be highly efficient and happy. All men 
can keep within hailing distance of Mr. Jonas by insuring their lives for the protection of 
their families. That is unselfish service, and it brings real joy. If you (meaning agents, 
the uninsured and the half-insured) feel sometimes like shirking, remember these Four 
Blind Men and get a new grip on yourself. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








NOT A COMMODITY, BUT A SERVICE 
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NOW READY 


THE ESSENCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


By William Breiby, F.A.S. 


of Fackler, Fackler and Breiby, Con- 
sulting Actuaries, of New York City, 
one of the oldest and best known 
actuarial firms in the United States. 





Basic Principles Clearly Explained. 
Only a Knowledge of Simple Arith- 
metic is Needed to Understand 
Demonstrations. 


This Valuable New Book Contains 
Definitions of Commonly Used 
Words and Phrases, and Chapters 
Devoted to 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND HOW _ PROVIDED; 
KINDS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLI- 
CIES; BASIC PRINCIPLES; CALCU- 
LATION OF NET PREMIUMS AND 
RESERVES; PRACTICAL OPERAT- 
ING FUNCTIONS; LEGAL RESER- 
VES OTHER THAN FULL NET 
PREMIUM RESERVES; LIFE IN- 
SURANCE POLICIES; ADDITIONAL 
BENEFITS; OTHER EXTENSIONS 
OF SERVICES; COMMENTS ON 
CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE BUSI- 
NESS; MORTALITY TABLES AND 
FUNCTIONS DERIVED THERE- 
FROM; HINTS TO AGENTS. ALSO 
NUMEROUS TABLES. 


PRICE, in Cloth Binding $3. 


Discounts on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











C. J. Hill Elected Secretary of Southern 
States Life 


The board of directors of the Southern 
States Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Ga., announces the appointment of Clarence J. 
Hill to the position of secretary, succeeding 
Robert F. Moore, whose death was reported in 
a recent issue of Tue Spectator. Mr. Hill’s 
promotion created no surprise in Southern in- 
surance circles, as it was generally anticipated 
that he was the logicai man for the position. 

Mr. Hill has been connected with the South- 
ern States since its organization in 1906, when 
he left the firm of Wilmer L. Moore & Co., 
Atlanta, to become an assistant bookkeeper. 
His advancements have been rapid and in 1923 
he became assistant secretary and office man- 
ager. Mr. Hill is a thorough student of life 
insurance, not only in office management but in 
the field departments as well, and is certain to 
attain success with his new responsibilities. 


New John Hancock General Agent at 
Cleveland 

One of the most interesting and important 
general agency appointments recently made in 
life insurance circles is that of Henry G. 
Wischmeyer to fill the vacancy in the Cleveland 
general agency caused by the death of the late 
William A. Davis. 

Vice-President Robert K. Eaton of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
announces that Mr. Wischmeyer, who has been 
for some years the assistant superintendent of 
agencies at the home office, has resigned that 
position to accept the new appointment. Cleve- 
land is one of the important John Hancock 
agencies, and Mr. Wischmeyer’s selection means 
that under his direction this agency will be 
developed into one of the company’s largest and 
most progressive branches. 

Mr. Wischmeyer has had twenty-seven years 
of experience as a successful life insurance man, 
and his recent experience at the home office of 
the company has added greatly to his abilities, 
which will be of much advantage in his notable 
return to field work. 


United States National Life and Casualty 
Has New Intermediate Policy 

Cuicaco, Itt., November 24.—The United 
States National Life and Casualty in establish- 
ing a new intermediate life department is issu- 
ing a policy which is sold to all classes of peo- 
ple on a whole life plan for an annual premium 
only for $250 and multiples thereof without 
an examination. The age limits are 10 to 65. 
The coverage is designed to supply ready ex- 
pense money, the payment being made twenty- 
four hours after receipt of proof of death. To 
push the sale of this policy the company is 
holding a special contest from December 1 to 
13, inclusive. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 22.—The World 
Automobile Mutual Insurance Company has changed 
its principal place of business from Anderson, Ind., 
to this city. 
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Stephen M. Babbit 
President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 




















Some Comments on Life Insurance Fables 

Among the favorable comments made upon 
Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters (for 
the agent) and Insurance Fables for the Man 
in the Street (for the prospect), two notably 
witty books by William Alexander, are the 
following : 

Your two books are indeed interesting. That 
the agents will find them instructive and help- 
ful is certain—LesLie C. York, New York. 

Much interested. Agents will find 
them of value—H. F. Berts, Chicago. 

Expressive and attractive. Valuable 
to agents who might easily give currency by 
leaving with prospective clients for review and 
return.—Georce C. Jorpan, Washington. 

Any agent having the right mental attitude 
would not only appreciate one of these books, 
but should find it very valuable in his business. 
—R. R. RicuaArpson, Norfolk, Va. 

They are very clever, and we are glad to 
have them.—Rough Notes. 

What William Alexander and these books 
stand for to all agents, and particularly to the 
Equitable agents, would be difficult to over- 
estimate.—F. H. Davis, New York. 

These works are very attractive and novel. 
I know that more than one application will fol- 
low the timely use of the same.—E. B. Crom- 
WELL, Baltimore. 








THE BANKER’S 
CO-OPERATION IS ESSENTIAL 


To the Complete Success of the 
Insurance Salesman in the Smaller 
Communities. 


CULTIVATE THE FRIENDSHIP 
of the 
BANKERS OF THE CENTRAL WEST 
Through the use of 


THE WESTERN FINANCIER, 
919 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE CENTRAL WESTERN BANKER, 
520 Fed. Res. Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company will establish a few more agency con- 
nections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to repre- 
sent—a powerful organization, reliable service 
and a full line of desirable policies offering pro- 
tection on property and commercial activities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta Ga. 
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CUTTING THE COST of AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALF 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN, Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


In this booklet is convincingly set forth the necessity for 
insurance of various types to protect the automobile owner. 
The risks he incurs through the ownership and operation of a 
motor car are graphically described, many of them being 
emphasized by 


Photographs of Newspaper Clippings Telling of Lawsuits 
and Judgments for Large Amounts 


due to automobile accidents, proving the need for considerable 
lines of liability and property damage insurance. 

Companies and general agents writing motor vehicle insur- 
ance are ordering this booklet in quantities to supply to agents 
and brokers. 

EVERY AGENT AND BROKER 


who sells automobile insurance needs copies of this valuable 
book to show or present to prospects who do not realize the 
financial danger involved in automobile ownership. 


PRICES 
Pet ceOpy, MARET PINGING... <.6 0:0 2ie.ocicwinisaeesieenwios $1.00 
Per copy, fabrikoid binding..................0.0.- $1.50 


Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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““An Ounce of Prevention’’ 


Insurance is indeed ‘‘an ounce of pre- 
vention”’ rather than ‘‘a pound of cure.” 
Insistence on higher standards of con- 
struction and safer methods of produc- 
tion are no less the part of Insurance than 
the mere financial safeguard itself. 


Economy as well as safety is the natural 
result of the carefully thought out plans 
which the L. & L. & G. is constantly 
preparing for the protection of the great 
industries of the nation. 
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LEAVES CONTINENTAL 


Norman T. Robertson Resigns 
Presidency 


PLANS NOT ANNOUNCED 


Joint Operation of Underwriting Depart- 
ments Planned by Ernest Sturm 
Norman T. Robertson has announced his 
resignation as president of the Continental In- 
Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s resignation comes as the result of a 


surance Company, effective at once. 


reorganization of the executive forces of the 
America Fore companies, and he leaves them 
with best wishes of the entire organization and 
his many friends in it. Mr. Robertson has not 
yet announced his future plans but it is gen- 
erally understood that they embody a continu- 
ance of his activities in the realm of fire in- 
surance. 

The following bulletin to officers and em- 
plovees of the America Fore companies was 
sent out by Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards on November 24, 1924: 

For some years there has been under con- 
sideration the advisability of operating the un- 
derwriting department in this office for all of 
our companies jointly, as is done with practi- 
cally all the other departments. 

About a month ago the presidents gave con- 
sideration to a plan of operating the underwrit- 
ing departments on a joint basis in all of our 
offices, but not in the field, and it was the unan- 
mous opinion of the presidents and of Mr. 
Sturm, now chairman of the board but at that 
time vice-president and secretary, that the plan 
should be adopted as soon as possible. 

The plan was formulated and after thorough 
consideration adopted by unanimous vote of 
the boards of directors. 

In order to carry out the plan most effectively 

1 - - ss E. . . . e 
the hoards were unanimously of the opinion, as 
were the executive officials of the companies, 
that the best interests of the companies would 
be served by having joint officials instead of 
separate officials. Consideration was then given 
to the selection of a president of all of our 
companies. A choice has been made by the 
directors and will be announced as soon as the 
election of a president and appointments of 
other officials have been confirmed. 





Receivership Appointment for Peninsular 
Fire 

The appointment of the Grand Rapids Trust 
Company as receiver for the defunct Peninsular 
Fire Insurance Company, announced in THE 
Spectator of November 20, has been confirmed 
by Circuit Judge M. L. Dunham of the Kent 
County Court. Subsequent to the first appoint- 
ment of the trust company the directors of 
the Peninsular attempted to withdraw dissolu- 
ton proceedings, and Henry A. Brink, presi- 
dent and general manager, and removed re- 
ceiver, refused to turn over the books of the 
company to the trust company. The latter then 
demanded an order from the court citing Mr. 
Brink for contempt, and in consequence the 
court compelled Mr. Brink to turn over all rec- 
ords immediately. The re-appointment of the 
trust company was due entirely to the petition 
of the City of New York, the largest creditor, 
whi strenuously objected to the receivership 
veg in sompany hands. 


S. R. Kennedy Quits Vice-Presidency 
Sidney R. Kennedy, vice-president of the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, has resigned his position in that capacity, 
to become effective December 31. 

While no official word has been received as 
to the cause of his resignation, it is understood 
among insurance men that Mr. Kennedy wishes 
to leave himself open to accept the offer of the 
presidency of a strong and well-established 
American fire insurance company. Mr. Kennedy 
is the son of E. R. Kennedy, of the firm of 
Weed & Kennedy, in which office he began his 
insurance career. From there, he became con- 
nected with the old Phenix of Brooklyn, and 
in 1909 when that company merged with the 
lidelity Fire he was appointed head of the loss 
department of the united companies. Since that 
time he has risen steadily to his present position. 


Louis Pfinstag Retires 
At the culmination of forty-three years of 
continued service for the National Liberty In- 
surance Company of New York, Louis Pfinstag, 
vice-president and secretary, voluntarily retires 
from active duty with the title of vice-presi- 

dent and a considerable allowance. 
Mr. Pfinstag became connected with the Na- 
tional Liberty in 1881 
eradually rose, step by step, to the position of 


as a junior clerk, and 
vice-president. Through his forcefulness and 
rare executive ability he has been, in a large 
measure, responsible for the great progress of 
that organization during the past few years. 
In appreciation of his unselfish efforts a testi- 
monial dinner has been planned for him in the 
near future by his associates in the company. 

Mr. Pfinstag plans to live quietly in his home 
at White Plains in the future and the company 
has arranged for him to adjust its losses in 
and about Westchester County. It is understood 
that he will act similarly for other companies. 
C. R. Street Now Active Member of the 

Union 

Charles R. Street, general manager in the 
West for the Great American fleet of compa- 
nies, has been made an active member of the 
Union, as vice-president of the Great Ameri- 
can, the American Alliance and the American 
Alliance Insurance Association, since his re- 
moval to New York city. Prior to his trans- 
fer, Mr. Street was listed as an honorary mem- 
ber. 

It is also announced that W. L. 
continue his active membership as manager of 
the Massachusetts Fire and Marine of Boston, 
and the North Carolina Home of Raleigh. 


Lerch will 


Norfolk Agents Support Milwaukee 
Resolution 

RicHMOND, VA., November 24.—At its regu- 
lar monthly meeting held last Friday, the Nor- 
folk, Va., Association of Fire Underwriters 
passed a commending the 
Milwaukee resolution of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and pledging its un- 
reserved support to any practical plan which 


strong resolution 


might be evolved by the National Association 


to make its resolution effective. 
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WEST VIRGINIA COMMISSIONS TO 
STAND 
Agents’ Demands Refused at Meeting With 
Uniformity Association 

As was announced in a previous issue of THE 
Spectator, the meeting of the West Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents and the super- 
visory committee of the West Virginia Uni- 
formity Association took place in New York 
city, last week, and discussed the question of 
commissions in that State. The gathering 
opened with the reading of a carefully con- 
structed statement of what the agents desire, 
by R. P. DeVan, of Charleston, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the agents’ asso- 
ciation. Briefly stated, it was a request that the 
companies reduce commissions gradually to the 
20 per cent basis in order that the agents may 
become slowly accustomed to the diminished in- 
come. The term “gradually” was defined as a 
period of about a year’s duration. It has been 
declared in company circles that the agents’ 
case was most ably stated. 

In reply W. Ross McCain, chairman of the 
supervisory committee, made it clear to the 
agents that the committee had now power to 
change the scale of commissions fixed in the 
agreement signed by the companies. He declared 
that the committee is an executive body, and 
that the legislative power lies in the Uniformity 
Association; furthermore that the committee 
was in no position to recommend to the latter 
body the agents’ proposals. 

It appeared that the agents were considerably 
disappointed; companies, however, were of the 
epinion that to concede this point would only 
involve a further chaos in the State on the 
question of commissions. The only course to 
pursue, it seemed, was that already adopted. 

Mutual’s Agents Must Be Licensed 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 22.—The 
American Mine Owners Mutual, Inc., of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., has been notified by State Insur- 
anve Commissioner McCulloch that it must 
apply for licenses for its agents before writing 
any more automobile insurance. It is charged 
by the State authorities that this concern has 
been illegally writing auto coverage through 
unlicensed automobile dealers. 

Following a conference of a committee of 
the Pennsylvania of Insurance 
Agents with Commissioner McCulloch, the lat- 
ter issued his ultimatum to the Huntingdon 
outfit to cease at once its operations. 


Association 


Firm Gets Order to Protect Its Business 

A motion was decided by Hon. Aaron J. 
Levy, on November 13, to restrain an employee 
of the M. A. Bayern Company, Incorporated, 
New York, as follows: “Ordered, that the 
said motion, being the same as_ heretofore 
granted, that the defendant, pending the action 
of the court, be restrained from in any manner 
soliciting, demanding, requesting or seeking the 
business of the customers of the plaintiff, and 
from in any manner holding out the representa- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, that the 
defendant is an employee, agent or servant of 
the plaintiff.” 
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HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Royal established reputation attracts busi- 
ness. Continued right observance of con- 
tract obligations renews it. 

































SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


(\MANCHESTER, N. H.$) 
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FIFTY-FOURTH 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |, 1924 


Cash Capital $ 2,000,000.00 
Assets 11.275,626.67 
Liabilities,exceptCapital 5,873.397.23 
SurplustoPolicyholders 5,402.229.44 














An Exceptional Opportunity 
for 


General Agency Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 

Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 














THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY, 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medica! Director 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co, 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 


Announces: 

A new policy contract, the benefits of which are re- 
troactive to old policyholders. 

A 1925 dividend scale that makes the net cost of insurance very low. 

An increase in the rate of interest paid on dividends left to accumulate. 
The increased rate also applies on instalment settlements and together with 
the flexibility of the new contract makes such settlements especially attrac- 
tive 
B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 

Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencie 
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Massachusetts. 


THE 


Company 


77 Kilby Street “7 %,Company of the ~~ BOSTON, MASS. 


Minute Man’”’ 


H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 


ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws of 
All desirable forms_of up-to-date contracts issue? 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and thett 


benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 
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Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
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TO INCREASE CAPITAL 





th America Announcement Sends 


lor 
™ Stock Up 





$2,500,000 TO BE ADDED 





stockholders Will Meet in January to Pass 
on Action of Directors 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 22.—The 
board of directors of the Insurance Company 
of North America have voted an increase in 
capital from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 by the 
sue of 250,000 new shares of stock at par 
$10, to be allotted to the stockholders one share 
for two, at par. The company’s stockholders 
will meet on January 22 to pass upon this reso- 
lution by the directors. 

It has been forecast for some weeks that this 
action by the directors would take place, as the 
quotations on the Stock Exchange for this in- 
surance stock steadily rose, and when the direc- 
tors’ announcement of an increase in capital was 
made, the stock went up from 60 to 67% on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

In the last decade the North America has 
added $10,000,000 to its surplus in addition to 
the $1,000,000 paid into surplus at the date of 
the last increase in capital from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 in 1920. The $15,000,000 surplus of 
the company since 1922 has been 300 per cent 
of its capital and with the issue of new stock 
will continue to be twice the capital. 


Wisconsin Insurance Code 

Mapison, Wis., November 24.—-The 1925 
Wisconsin Legislature will revamp the entire 
statutes governing the regulation of insurance 
and insurance companies with a view of clari- 
fying the provision and eliminating present 
conflicting laws. 

Wisconsin's statutes have not been recodified 
since 1898. All the present insurance regula- 
tions have been built up piecemeal with session 
after session passing bills that detracted or 
added something to the provisions. The result 
has been a mass of legislation that is unintel- 
ligible. 

Following a meeting in the Capitol of lead- 
ing Wisconsin insurance men a committee has 
been appointed to represent all branches of the 
insurance business. Each member will consult 
with other agents in his line and will present 
the views of his branch when the committee is 
called together sometime before the next legis- 
lature meets, A departmental bill will then be 
drawn to he presented for passage. 


Conference on Hail Adjustments 

Topeka, Kan., November 24.—William R. 
Baker, Kansas Superintendent of Insurance, is 
Preparing to call a conference of the old line 
and mutual hail companies operating in Kan- 
Sas to see if some new method of adjustments 
cannot be made that will stop much of the 
bickering and cut down a great deal of the 
expense incident to adjustments of hail losses. 
Mr. Baker does not feel that the work ought 
to be done by a State bureau, 


W. E. MALLALIEU HONORED 
Over Two Hundred Dine With Head of 
Order of the Blue Goose 


Wilbur FE. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and most 
loyal grand gander of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of the Blue Goose, was highly 
acclaimed and honored at a dinner given him 
by over 200 members and guests of the order 
at the Drug & Chemical Club, New York, last 
Thursday evening. The attendance was widely 
diversified—from company executives to special 
agents and department heads. A. R. Monroe, 
president of the Newark Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Mallalieu, to whom the credit goes for 
the rejuvenation of the New York Pond, spoke 
feelingly of the interest that he has in the order, 
which has done much to keep up the best tradi- 
tions of fire insurance. He pointed out the 
great amount of good which the order has 
accomplished. 

The speaker of the evening was C. J. Doyle, 
associate general counsel of the National Board, 
who, because of his long acquaintance with Mr. 
Mallalieu, was able to point particularly to the 
characteristics which have made Mr. Mallalieu 
a national character. He compared him to some 
of the great world characters, showing that he 
has accomplished quite as much as some of 
them, but in a quieter manner. 

Seven gosfings were elected to membership 
in the pond, bringing the roll up to 572. Resolu- 
tions were adopted on the death of F. J. T. 
Stewart, of the New York Board; John F. 
Rice, General Adjustment Bureau, and Oswald 
G. Boyle, former United States manager of 
the Atlas. A number of goslings from out-of- 
town were present. 





George C. FEichlitz, prominent insurance man of 
San Antonio, Tex., died recently from an attack of 
heart disease while on his way home. 


AGREEMENT NEAR 


St. Louis Agents Meet With Western 
Bureau 


JOINT CONFERENCE PLANNED 





Situation in Missouri City Clears as Agents’ 
Delegation Wins Success 

Cuicaco, Itt., November 24.—The commit- 
tee of St. Louis agents completed its sessions 
with the Western Insurance Bureau’s executive 
committee last week. Following the meeting it 
was stated that in practically all essentials the 
Bureau had acquiesced to the terms originally 
accepted by the Union committee. Before final 
acceptance, however, according to Rudolph 
Belcher, Western manager of the Bureau, there 
will be a joint meeting of company representa- 
tives of both the Union and Bureau. This will 
take place, Mr. Belcher said, about the middle 
of next month. An agreement is in prospect. 
W. D. Hemenway, president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis, headed the 
delegation from that city. 


Madison Agents Organize 

Mapison, Wts., November 22.—The fire and 
casualty insurance agents of Madison organ- 
ized a Madison Board of Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters at the Madison Club, Thursday 
night. 

The following were elected directors: A. W. 
Schulxamp, Percy Terry. Theodore Herfurth, 
Frank Starkweather, Paul I. Stark, Louis 
Brechler and J. EE. Rasmussen. 

It is stated that the organization will be for 
mutual co-operation among the insurance men 
of Madison. That the organization will also 
take steps to eliminate irresponsible insurance 
agents is also reported to be one of the purposes. 
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Serving a vital 
commercial need honestly, 


Fire-Automobile and Marine Insurance 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets - - - - $4,263,477.10 
Capital - - - - 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 670,033.03 
Voluntary coheatnahe Reserve 200,000.00 
Reserves - - - 2,643,444.07 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 

Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 




















Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania ————- Founded 1865 


Over forty per cent of the new business of the 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policy- 
holders who not only evidence their satisfaction by 
insuring their own lives, but by recommending the 
Company to their friends. 


Especially valuable to the agents of the Provident 
Mutual is the active good will of these whose 
Old Age Endowments have matured. 


























Progressive agents will find it a decided advantage 
to have the agency of tiis company that does render 
a SUPERIOR SERVICE. 


We have valuable agency territory available in the 
following States: 


Arkansas Maryland Ohio 

Colorado Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Michigan South Carolina 
District of Columbia Minnesota Tennessee 
Illinois Mississippi Texas 

Indiana Missouri Virginia 

Iowa Nebraska West Virginia 
Kansas New Jersey Wisconsin 
Kentucky New York ! Wyoming 


North Carolina 


Correspondence solicited. 


Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan. 
Homer H. McKee, President. 





Desirable ‘Territory Open for 
General Agencies in Arkansas, 


Minnesota and Western Kansas 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 
St, Louis, Mo. 


























mu HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE «2 MARINE 
Insurance Company 


- NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMESA. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MORIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 











Te Fidelityana (ually Capany ot ew York 


—1876— ROBERT J. HILLAS, Pres. —1924— 


CASUALTY INSURANCE and SURETY BONDS 












































Tota /Asset Over Thirty-one Million Dollarg 
Total Reserv rves - Over Twenty-one Million Dollars 
Surplus to Policy Hol lers Over Nine Million Dollars 
Losses Paid to June 30, 192 4 Our One Hundred and seven Million Dollars 
Agencies in All Importan 1 Tcuns: 
SURETY LINES BRANCH OFFICES: CASUALTY LINES 
Albany Detroit Philadelphia — 
FIDELITY Atlanta Hartford Pittsburgh ACCIDENT 
COURT Baltimore Indianapolis Richmond DISABILITY 
FIDUCIARY Brooklyn Louisville San Francisco HEALTH 
CONTRACT Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis LIABILITY 
DEPOSITORY Cleveland — al Washington COMPENSATION 
FORGERY Conconl ee AUTOMOBILE 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL ME non iT AN OFFICES: ELEVATOR 
FEDERAL OFFICIAL | 130 William Street, NEW YORK CITY PLATE GLASS 
CUSTOM HOUSE GENERAL AGENCIES BURGLARY 
REVENUE Boston Fargo St. Louis a 
LICENSE Cincinnati Kansas City St. Joseph Teeth. 
FRANCHISE Chicago New Orleans Salt Lake FLY-\ ENGINE 
EXCISE Dallas Providence City green 
INDEMNITY Denver Rochester Seattle PHYS iSTS 
MISCELLANEOUS A. J. Ferres, Vice-Pres., charge of Agency Dept, DRUGG 
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A Reinsurance Prize 


The Insurance Society of New York 


announces with a great deal of pleasure that 
through its president, A. Rendtorff, the Sterling 
Offices, Limited, have offered a prize of $50 for 
the best paper on Reinsurance. 

The Society is very desirous of beginning the 
competition for this prize at once and announces 
that members of the Society are invited to sub- 
mit papers not later than May 1, 1925, the sub- 
ject for this year to be Treaty Reinsurance. 
The general conditions are as follow: 

A. The prize is $50. 

B. The paper to be not less than five thou- 
sand nor more than ten thousand words—all 
papers to be typewritten. 

C. Competition is limited to the members of 
the Insurance Society of New York. 

D. The papers must be submitted not later 
than May I, 1925. 

FE. The award will be made at the fall meet- 
ing of the Society in 1925. 

F. The committee on prizes at its discretion 
will not award the prize unless at least five 
papers are submitted and there is a paper of 
sufficient merit to warrant the award. 


Department Inquiry Into Floater Forms 
and All-Risk Policies 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha, 
N.Y., will subject fire and marine companies to 
an inquiry concerning the present practices in 
connection with floater and all-risk policies cov - 
ering personal property. On Monday of this 
week he continued his plans by sending to all 
fre and marine companies operating in New 
York State the following letter: 

Kindly furnish this department with a com- 
plete list of the various kinds of personal prop- 
etty floater or all-risk policies issued under 
whatsoever name by your company or through 
its agents, together with specimen policies of 
all such forms, as well as specimen forms of 
all riders or endorsements used in connection 
with same. 


Virginia Fraternals Again Solvent 


Ricomonp, Va., November 22.—The Knights 
of Pythias of North and South America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and the Independent 
Order of Calanthe, two allied negro frater- 
nals, which have been in the hands of Com- 
missioner Joseph Button of Virginia, as re- 
ceiver for the past two years, are again in a 
solvent condition, and upon the recommendation 
of Col. Button, Judge R. Carter Scott has dis- 
solved the receivership. 


Kansas Rate Case 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 22.—The taking of the 
direct evidence on the part of the fire insurance 
Companies in the Kansas rate suit has been 
completed, and the State is now presenting its 
evidence in the case. It is believed now that 
all of the evidence in the case can be presented 
early in December, and that the arguments 
before the commissioner can be made earlier 
in the new year than was first expected. 
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TO FIGHT MICHIGAN TAX PLAN 


Ccmmissioner Preparing Evidence That 
Plan Would Work Hardships 
LANSING, Micu., November 24.—Michigan 


insurance companies will in all probability band 
together to fight the proposed increase in the 
taxation of foreign companies doing business 
here. The home companies realize that re- 
taliatory laws in other States will do them far 
more harm than the added burdens on non- 
Michigan companies could benefit them com- 
vetitively here. 

Hands, State Insurance Com- 


missioner, said Monday that he doubted if the 


Leonard T. 


forces behind the proposed law, namely, the 
State 
prominent members of the department of pub- 


Michigan Teachers Association and 
lic instruction, have realized the hardships they 
would put upon Michigan insurance institu- 
tions should their measure be put on the statute 
hooks. He is preparing a table of comparative 
taxation to prove to them that other States 
do not tax Michigan companies at any such 
rate as is proposed here. It has been argued 
by the Michigan educational forces, who would 


add the $750,000 annual revenue wihch would 
be realized from the tax together with some 
five million to be collected as an added inheri- 
tance levy to the primary school fund to pro- 
vide better school facilities in sparsely popu- 
lated districts, that the tax would not affect 
Michigan companies, completely ignoring the 
general rule of retaliation, and that neighbor- 
ing States taxed as heavily as their new pro- 
posal, ignoring the fact that in some cases 


annual losses are deducted before computing 


Work on 


the tax tabulation so far shows that Michigan’s 


the tax on annual gross premiums. 


tax on fire, marine and automobile insurance 


companies is now excessive, although that 
would not be raised by the new plan, and that 
the new act would make levies on casualty and 
life companies grossly excessive in comparison 
with those of other States. The proposal would 
put a flat 3 per cent tax on all out-of-State 


companies licensed here. 


Meeting of Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 


Association 

The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 
held its annual meeting last Thursday evening 
in the assembly room of the Aétna Life Insur- 
ance Company, at 176 Montague street. The 
attendance was excellent and the officers elected 
for the coming year were as follows: Presi- 
dent, John J. Canning; vice-president, Harry E. 
Francis; secretary, John E. Watson; treasurer, 
John Woodenbury. 

The re-election of Mr. Canning for president 
in his third term was a most auspicious event 
as the association has prospered materially un- 
der his direction both in membership and in its 
achievements in the insurance fraternity of 
Brooklyn. 

One of the very interesting features of the 
evening was the talk by William L. Barnhart 
of the National entitled 
“Crime a la Mode.” 


Surety Company, 
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Brokers’ License Applications Stiffened 

Renewal blanks, issued by the New York 
State Insurance Department for brokers’ li- 
censes in New York during the coming year, 
will have an additional question as part of the 
The interrogation is ap- 
intention of 


existing category. 
parently formulated with the 
drawing the eyes of insurance brokers to the 
from agency activities car- 
ried out on behalf of London Lloyds and 
other unauthorized carriers who seek business 
in New York. 


situation arising 


The paragraph evolved by the Insurance 


Department points out that sales of insurance 
in favor of excluded insurers, as well as re- 
bating, are in defiance of the law, and the ap- 
plication blank, which must be sworn, will 
therefore contain the following new queries: 

(a) Has applicant, since January I, 1924, 
acted as agent for Lloyds, London, or any other 
unauthorized insurer in the transaction of the 
business of insurance within this State or di- 
rectly or indirectly, on behalf of another, ap- 
plied for insurance with Lloyds, London, or 
any other unauthorized insurer, negotiated for 
such insurance, placed risks therewith, deliv- 
ered policies or collected premiums thereon? 
. . . It so, give all facts in connection 
therewith. 

(b) Has applicant, since January 1, 1924, 
directly or indirectly, either by sharing com- 
missions or in any manner whatsoever, paid or 
allowed, or offered to pay or allow, any rebate 
irom the premium specified in a policy issued 
such assured ? Ii so, give all facts in 
connection therewith. 


ene SD 


Death of Joseph M. Byrne 
Joseph M. Byrne, founder and head of the 
Joseph M. 
New Jersey insurance man, died at his home 11 
Lincoln park, Newark, N. J., last Sunday night 
after a heart attack. This trouble had been 


3yrne Company, and well-known 


chronic for a number of years, but of late he 
had seemed to be enjoying the best of health. 
Mr. Byrne was a graduate of Notre Dame 
University and for many years was connected 
with the Springfield Fire and Marine Company. 
He continually manifested a keen interest in 
politics and held a number of legislative posi- 
tions. Active in the affairs of New Jersey Mr. 
Byrne was a member of many clubs and a 
social worker in the Northern part of his State. 


The Insurance Society of New York 

Diplomas for the completion of the three- 
year institute course were awarded to the fol- 
lowing students of New York city. They took 
the courses under the auspices of the Insurance 
Society of New York: Joseph C. Fitzgerald, 
Jr., Gordon, Roberts & Co. (fire branch) ; Geo. 
P. Mang, Jr., Home Insurance Company (fire 
branch) ; John H. Garland, Suburban Fire In- 
surance Exchange (fire branch); Edward K. 
Warren, Great American Insurance Company 
(fire branch) ; William Bernhard, General Ac- 
cident, Fire and Life Insurance Corporation 
(casualty branch). 





—The National Indemnity Exchange doing a na- 
tional business in automobile and laundry owners’ lia- 
bility insurance will move into new quarters at 3820 
Washington boulevard, St. Louis, that building having 
recently been purchased by the John L. Corley Ser- 
vice Company, which controls the indemnity exchange. 
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We have a few desirable openings in Michigan, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Alabama for experienced 
aggressive men with general agency qualifications. 












Participating 5.4% on instalment set- 
Non-Participating tlements. 
Age Limits 10 to 65 $12,000,000 Assets 
Disability Income $102,000,000 insurance in 
Double Indemnity force 

Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


WESTERN RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, IND. 

An Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
We issue all Standard forms of policies, 
Agents wanted in Indiana and Ohio, 
JOHN W. DRAGOO, Secretary 




















YOU may be the fellow we want. 
WE may be the Company you want. 








MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. |) TRE COMPANY: —— snGlinttential business men in Kansas Che 


HOME OFFICE SHREVEPORT, LA. THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 


wien." ih il THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 

Dallas, Texas Little Rock, Ark. Lea” 
Will open new terri- DANIEL BOONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN. Secretary 
tory if justifiable. Waa: 





























THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society in the World Composed Exclusively of Women 


A “Millionaire’”’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates Are Adequate 

The Membership is over 255,000 

The Reserve Fund is over $19,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of Its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

W. B. A. Health Centers in Every City 

Summer Camps and Clubs for Girls 

Has Junior Rose Courts and Cradle Roll fur Infants 
Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 
of 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
The Conservative Texas Company 





Write for information to 









MISS BINA M. WEST MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE 
Supreme Commander, Port Huron, Mich. Supreme Record Keeper, Port Huron,Mich 























EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarerce J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 








NEW and up to date policy 
contracts. REAL SERVICE 
to Policy holdersand Agents. 
NOT SO BIG to lose sight of 
individual Agents, and big 
enough to serve its Agency 
and Policyholders satisfac- 
torily. SOME GOOD terri- 
tory in IOWA and SOUTH 
DAKOTA open for Agents. 
DES MOINES, IOWA JAS. H. JAMISON, Pres't 
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LOUIS W. MACK, President GEO. H. SCOTT, General Agent JOHN D. MARTIN, Secretary 
ep 
Plhisurance 
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FIRE AND MARINE AMERICAN GENERAL HOME OFFICE BUILDING AN AMERICAN COMPANY 
INSURANCE 326 NORTH™MICHIGAN BOULEVARD FOR 


AND ALL ALLIED LINES C. A. FARWELL, Managing Underwriter AMERICAN PEOPLE 
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"THE MAKING OF THE £ 


FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


Ldwatd P. Hardy, f3sistant Manager, New York Fire Jusurance Lxchange 
Forty-Third Article 
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The Computation of the Exposure Charge 


The importance of the exposure hazard was recognized 
from the beginning of fire insurance and has continued to be 
recognized ever since. Somewhat rough methods were used 
in the beginning, and these were from time to time changed, 
put still the development was hardly more than a rough ap- 
proximation to a schedule form of treating the matter. [or 
instance, after the great fire of 1835 on Manhattan Island a 
charge was introduced into the rating for the narrowness of 
the streets. This was a graduated charge, being made ac- 
cording to the width of the street-—sixty feet being accepted 
asa safe distance. This was only a form of exposure charge, 
and was adopted solely because of the experience in the serious 
fire, which was really a conflagration, in 1835. 

The Universal Mercantile Schedule was the first develop- 
ment of an elaborate system of treating the exposure. As an 
illustration of the method adopted the table for computing 
exposures to brick buildings is used. The first rule adopted 
was as follows: 

Rule for estimating exposures of brick buildings to brick buildings 
with openings where the schedule rate of the exposure does not exceed 
that of the risk by more than 50 cents: Rule—If the width of street 
or intervening distance be less than 100 feet, add 2/10 of 1 per cent of 
the exposure rate for each foot that the intervening space is less than 
100 feet in width on “protected risks” (i. e., with hydrants within 300 
feet), and same amount for each foot less than 120 feet on “unpro- 
tected” risks. 

In illustration of the rule the authors of the schedule present 
the following : 

For example, if the distance between the risk and its exposure be 
90 feet, the addition would be 2/10 of 1 per cent for each of the 10 
feet less than 100, or 2 per cent of the exposure rate. If the exposure 
should be only 50 feet distant, the charge should be 2/10 of 1 per cent 
of the rate of the exposure for each of the 50 feet that the distance is 
less than 100 feet, or 10 per cent. If the exposure is only 10 feet dis- 
tant, the addition would be 18 per cent of the exposure rate. 

The generally prevailing practice, at 10 feet, under such circum- 
stances, has been to make the rates of the two risks equal, inasmuch as 
the intervening distance is so slight that the probabilities are that both 
would burn together, but such estimate would overlook an important 


fact, viz.: that all fires are not total. 
mercantile risks, 


In risks of ordinary hazard, brick 
for example, 70 per cent are under $100, and under 
the protection of fire departments not exceeding 5 per cent are total. 
It is seldom that partial losses in a brick building damage other risks. 
Therefore, in estimating the danger of an exposure, that portion of the 
schedule rate which is intended to measure the claims for partial losses, 
although forming a proper part of the loading of the rate of the ex- 
Posure itself ought not to be charged to the risk exposed. It should, 
moreover, be remembered that even in the case of fires totally destroy- 
Ing an exposure, there are some chances that, at a distance of only 10 
feet, the exposed building would escape, by reason of the direction and 
the nature of the wind at the time of the fire. 

In estimating the probabilities of ignition by a burning exposure, the 
law of physics as to the 


radiation of heat at given distances does not 
apply until the brick wall of the exposing building, if not that of the 
Especially in the case of an exposure with 
a blank brick wall, but also in the case of a wall with window openings, 


tisk also, has succumbed. 


21 


the question whether, at the given distance, the probabilities are in favor 
of destruction of the risk by the exposure is one of underwriting judg- 
ment and not of science, depending upon the construction of the wall, 
the nature and size of openings, etc., and the possibilities of a collapse 
which would expose the risk to the full effect of the volume of fire 
in the exposing building. 


RATE OF THE Exposure Exceeps. THAT OF THE RISK BY 
More Tuan 50 CENTS 

Where, however, the rate of one risk is materially greater than that 
of the other, indicating greater ignitibility and combustibility, some- 
thing should be added to the minor hazard for the excess rate of the 
major hazard; so that while an ordinary mercantile risk would not add 
materially to another of like hazard, a planing mill, subject to more 
frequent fires and more intense combustion, ought to add a percentage 
of its excess rate, gradually increasing with the deficiency distance 
between the two. Thus each additional stratum or layer of hazard, so 
to speak, should be provided fer. 

The danger from an exposure increases not only inversely with the 
distance between the two, but also directly as the rate of exposure 
exceeds that of the risk, indicating greater ignitibility, combustibility, 
etc. If one should approach a fire with a thermometer the mercury 
would rise with each foot of approach. It would also rise in proportion 
to the intensity and volume of the fire. A 1 per cent risk exposed by 
a I per cent risk would be greater at 10 feet distant than at 60 feet 
distant, but the exposure of a 3 per cent risk at 10 feet would also be 
greater than that of a I per cent risk at the same distance. The dif- 
ference, moreover, is not a pro rata or single percentage increase. 
These considerations, therefore, give rise to the following rule: 

Rule.—Calculate the addition in rate for exposure on the basis of 
what it would be if both hazards were similar, viz.: for so much of 
the rate of the exposure hazard as equals the rate of the risk itself, 
and add to the amount 1/10 of 1 per cent for each 100 cents of rate 
that the exposure exceeds that of the risk, for each foot of deficiency 
distance as per Table B, in case the risk is “protected” or by Table D 
if not “protected.” 


WHERE THE 





Factors To BE CONSIDERED 

This starts the exposure, and the rater is then enabled to 
pick up the table and compute the charge. An exposure charge 
is computed for each side of the risk unless the distance be 
100 feet clear, the initial charges having been obtained accord- 
ing to distance and rate. The following factors are then taken 
into consideration: 

If the wall of the risk be blank toward the exposure, 80 per 
cent of the initial charge is deducted; if the wall of the ex- 
posure toward the risk be blank, 50 per cent of the charge 
is deducted; if both the risk and the exposure for the given 
side have blank walls, 90 per cent of the initial charge is de- 
ducted; if there are openings in the wall, but they are not 
opposite each other, the deduction would be 30 per cent; if 
the length of the side of the risk toward the exposure is less 
I per cent is deducted for each foot less 
(there is no deduction if the risk and exposure adjoin) ; 
the length of the side of the exposure of the risk is less than 
75 feet, one-half of 1 per cent is deducted for each foot less 
than 75; if the height of the exposure is less than five stories, 
15 per cent is deducted for each story; if the risk be non- 


than 75 running feet, 
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NOW READY 


A HANDY GUIDE FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS, AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
An Expert Automobile Insurance Underwriter 


A New, Complete, Standard Treatise 


Ideal for Beginners 
A Handy Reference Work for Officials, 
Agents and Brokers 





This excellent reference and text book is written, in non- 
technical language, by the former manager of the Automobile 
Department of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, who is now manager of the Automobile Depart- 
ment of the United States Branch of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. He is eminently quali- 
fied, by ability and experience, to produce so helpful and prac- 
tical a book, having participated in the formulation of rules, 
the making of rates and the establishment of practices in 
automobile insurance, now in vogue throughout the United 


States. 
PRICE PER COPY, $3.75 


Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 








GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, Onio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan 
Oklahoma and Washington. , 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 
The 64th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during the year 1923...........ccceceee $7,686,858 
Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in Death 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, etc................ 5,871,544 
RR RE er en eee 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the amount expected. 
USE MAUNA IAC TARS PRROSEION a. s'p\ « acini gies’ s iki aie orelejsie'elere acsie/e/pisie-sataidiacs 247,373,210 
SPRAIN UR ION CR IIIOIN 151 7.0"! a6: aara:clevainraleie ruler aleuicinve sielevele’s(aige nrsiavad 48,655,222 


For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Organized Sept. 1, 1817. 


Charter Perpetual 
SIN Sacre ak vn a OO AES ania eareale $1,000,000 
ER Oe ee ae ec eaoe 16,569,962 
Reserve and other Liabilities........... 10,497,543 
ESS SR enone ore 5 072,419 
Surplus to Policy Holders. ............. 6,072,419 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
T. W. COCHRAN, Vice-President. 
JNO. B. MORTON, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Secretary and Treasveer. 
R. N. KELLY, JR., Assistant Secretary. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 


Incorporated March 27, 1820 





The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. - 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 




















1905 1924 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. 


Insurance in Force (Dec. 31, 1923)... .$88,442,000. 00 





Total Admitted Assets.............. 10,941,045. 07 
Policy REGGtves.. 2.65. .0 ccc eensccaes 9,439,248 .00 
Dividends left on Deposit (drawing 5% 

SESE ee mT Cert 226,337 .68 
eee err 192,804.53 
Surplus Assigned..... $432,944.32 


Unassigned... $649,710.54 
1,082,654. 86 


$10,941,045. 07 








For attractive agency openings in our growing 
organization, Address: Home Office, Chicago 
Temple Bldg., 77 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


P. O. BOX 884 _ 





“SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA: 





SELLERS OF PROTECTION 
Men who not only write applications but deliver the policies 

afterwards, can secure desirable territory. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Albert E. Awde, Supt. of Agencies 











—— 

















THE 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 
WANTS: A Field Organizer 
Contract—Salary and Expenses 
WANTS: General Agents and Managers : 
Contract—Commissions or Commissions and 
Expense Allowance. 


Only men of experience whose records will bear the 
closest inspection will be employed. 


[eI Address—S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, 
The Rookery, Chicago, III. 
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freproof and more than five stories high, 25 per cent is added 
for each story over five; if there are approved fire shutters 
or wired glass windows at the openings of the risk, the ex- 
posure, OT both, substantial reductions are made running from 
331/3 per cent up to 67% per cent, according to the combina- 
ion present. It is customary to accept open sprinklers as 
equivalent to approved fire shutters. If the exposure be of 
large area, aS 10,000 square feet, and the height exceeds the 
distance between the risk and the exposure, 20 per cent is 
added and a further 1 per cent for each 500 square feet in 
excess Of 10,000; if the risk is of frame construction, the 
exposure charge at this point is increased 50 per cent, but it 
must not exceed a sum which would make the rate of the 
risk equal to 80 per cent of the exposure; if both the risk 
and exposure have rates below 1 per cent, such a percentage of 
the result at this point 1s taken as the rate of the risk bears 
tot per cent. If the rate of the risk is 30, then the percentage 
taken at this point would be 30 per cent. Finally, if the height 
of the risk be less than five stories a reduction of 15 per cent 
is made for each story less than five; if over five stories and 
non-fireproof (5 per cent is added for each story more than 
fve, but not exceeding 75 per cent. This deduction or addi- 
tion is made to the sum of the exposures of the four sides of 
the risk. 

In New York city there has been introduced at this point 
acertain factor which may or may not be used in other terri- 
tories. It was introduced with the full sanction of the chair- 
man of the Universal Schedule Committee, because it appears 
in the adopted schedule for New York city prepared under 
his direction. This reduction is 20 per cent, and the reason 
for introducing it was to prevent the continued recomputation 
of the exposure charge due to minor changes in surrounding 
properties. ‘The phrase “working margin” very correctly de- 
scribes the purpose for making it. It was originally fixed at 
10 per cent, but in a readaptation of the schedule in the fall 
of 1914 it was raised to 20 per cent. The few other general 
tules that are in force are primarily for the purpose of facili- 
tating the computation and establishing equity in the introduc- 
tion of this charge; these are as follows: 

First-—No exposure is computed from a building that may 
be rated under the general minimum rates. The reason for this 
is because in writing risks under general minimum rates no 
expostre 1s computed to the risk that is being written; it 
seemed, therefore, unjust to use the rate of such a building for 
the purpose of computing an exposure to a specifically rated 
tisk, 

Second.—If the building is specifically rated, but the rate is 
below .25, no exposure is computed from that building to a 
tsk. This rate was fixed just a little higher than the rate at 
which a store-and-dwelling could be written under the general 
minimum; and as there are a large number of properties spe- 
dhcally rated just under this sum of .25, it seemed an equitable 
rate to drop out of consideration in computing exposures. 

Third—A building which is distant too feet or more is 
In New York city if 
the distance be 80 feet across a public street no exposure is 
computed, 


not considered as exposing a property. 


Fourth—A_ series of basic tables has been developed run- 
ning from .25 to 2.00, which are used in computing the initial 





charge of exposures. These tables are in units of .05, as 
.25, .30, .35, etc., up to 2.00. If the rate of exposure is .44, 
the column from which the charge is taken would be the .40 
column. In other words, sums between any two given units 
of five cents are not considered, the lowest multiple of 5 cents 
being taken. 


SomME EXAMPLES OF RATING ON THE MERCANTILE SCHEDULE 

No. 1.—A small non-fireprocfing building with basement, 
three stories high, and an area of 1300 square feet, occupied 
by a dealer in furniture: Key rate, .10; roof space, .02; single 
flooring, .05; floor openings (stairways), .08; non-standard 
skylights, .10; electricity, .o1; heating, .o1; substandard chim- 
ney, .12; trolley wires, .02; unprotected stone piers, .03; un- 
protected iron columns, .10; total, .64. 

The occupancy charge for a stock of furniture is taken from 
Item 603, and is 25-1.00. In New York city one-haif of this 
charge is taken, and therefore to the sum of .64 there is added 
.1214, making the total .765. There is no exposure. The re- 
duction for 80 per cent coinsurance is 15 per cent of .765, or 
.{15, leaving the building rate at .65. 

The contents rate is the sum at 127a of .765, less 0054, 
which is to per cent of the building deficiencies. This leaves 
a basic rate for the contents of .711. The charge for sus- 
ceptibility is three-fourths of the second column charge of 
and the charge for distribution of stock over the 
various floors is .o5. The total of these three items is 1.511. 
There is no exposure and the reduction for 80 per cent 
coinsurance is 7% per cent, or .113. This leaves a rate on the 
contents of 1.308. 


£00, OF 3755 


Attention is called to the fact that in this case the building 
deficiencies constitute a very appreciable part of the rate, a 
deficient chimney, skylights and unprotected stone and metal 
work amounting to not less than .35 gross. It is worthy of 
note also that the building rate is approximately 40 per cent 
of the contents rate, which is probably not far frem correct 
for the proper ratio between the two. 

No. 2.—This is a non-fireproof building with a basement 
and five stories; the area is 1800 square feet; it is occupied as 
a sole tenant risk by a dealer in electrical supplies with as- 
deficient party walls, .06; non- 
roof space, .02; single floors, .05; finish 
of side walls and ceiling, .11; height, .023; floor openings, ele- 
vators, .02; non-standard skylights, .10; electricity, .o1; heat- 
ing, .o1; non-standard chimney, .06; total, .573. To this is 
added for the hazard charge .10, being half of .20, which is 
the first column charge under Item 838a. The total at this 
point is therefore .673; the exposure is .038, thus making the 
total .711. The reduction for 80 per cent coinsurance is 15 
per cent, or .107, leaving a remainder of .604. There is a 
charge of .10 for a fault of management due to the lack of ash 
Adding this to the above, then the rate on the building 
becomes .704. The contents rate is the sum of .673 at point 
127a minus .047, which latter represents Io per cent of the 
building deficiencies. The basis for the contents therefore is 
The second column, or hazard charge, is taken from 
Item 838, and is .50. Three-fourths of this charge is used im 
New York city—the charge, therefore, is .375. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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One Hundredth 


Anniversary 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 













































THE SIGN OF GOOw CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





Established 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT. 0, Lid, ENGLAND 


ene Office 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
. M. Berger, United States Manager 


Philadelphia Branch Office 
Wood Building, 512-514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers. 145 Milk Street, Boston; Mass. 








INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 
Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice=Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 











INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 
January 1, 1924 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $1,251,042.79 

Ope TS OO ee ee reer eye ry oA 307,400.33 

Ne cea cdven sees $500,000.00 

SPL SES Pa tae eee 1,103,162.36 

Surplus to Policyholders................... 1,603,162.36 
MIDPRIAMEGES 2 bo 5 cies ss isan as stewie $3,161,605.48 

Wm. H. Palmer, President Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice President 

B. = Lewis, Jr., Secretary Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary 

J.C. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent 























LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 

















Your Losses 


Every insurance agent’s “good will’ goes on trial 
during his loss adjustments. To him, more than the 
company, does the client look for help in the Zero Hour. 
At that time, a straightforward, businesslike adjustment 
means a wonderful advertisement. 


The following is from a letter recently received from 
a Continental assured: 


“T want to state to you frankly that my confidence 
in insurance has been greatly amplified by your very 
prompt and businesslike action in adjusting the loss. 
The gain or loss considered on either side by disaster 
by fire or any other natural cause is one which at best 
can cause very little satisfaction from the exchange of 
money, but when this condition is surrounded by good 
will and proper business ethics it makes the situation 
much happier.” 


Ghe CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL _ SAN FRANCISCO 























A VALUABLE NEW REFERENCE WORK 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


By 
SAUL B. ACKERMAN 


Assistant Professor of Insurance, New York University 
and 


JOHN J. NEUNER 


Assistant Dean, Northeastern University— 
School of Business Administration 


A PIONEER WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


Every Company Official, Agent or Broker 
who desires to be well informed as to 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


will find in this useful reference book a vast amount of informa- 
tion, presented in a condensed and readable manner, relating 
to 

Early Development of Credit Insurance 

Fundamentals of Credit Insurance 

Analysis of Policy Forms 

Special Riders in Policies 

Adjustments 

Approved Credit Risk Policy 

Service and Collection Department 
with numerous sub-divisions under these topics. 

An Excellent Reference or Text Book for 
All who are interested in 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


Price, per copy, $1.25 
Discounts on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents (except the publisher) for the Insurance World 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Name Remains, But the Theme 
Changes. There is a failure to appreciate 
that while we are using the same name for many 
trades and products which has been used for 
centuries, the thing itself has changed. No 
doubt a good portion of the trouble with busi- 
ness (in which the losses are always on the 
wrong side of the ledger) is due to the fact 
that the changed methods and changed processes 
are presenting an absolutely different thing from 
that which was presented years ago. The name, 
however, is not changed; clothing is still cloth- 
ing, and—women’s garments are still women’s 
garments. The great change that has come over 
the business is due not alone to the theory, be- 
cause it is more than that, but also to the well- 
established practice of changing the styles so 
rapidly. One would not have to go back many 
years to find that there were about two seasons, 
and these could be quite definitely figured upon. 
Now there are a dozen seasons. The reason for 
this is that the business has become commer- 
cialized to an extent that was not considered 
possible a few years ago. The capital invested 
is enormous and a plant must be kept in opera- 
tion. In order to do this, it was necessary to 
develop the plan of changing styles more than 
twice a year. The result of this, so far as 
underwriting is concerned, is that at all times 
there is a large supply of stock on hand, which, 
if not disposed of at once, becomes unsalable 
Then again, the 
modern garments are far more susceptible to 
damage than was the case a few years ago. 
These are the things which the underwriter 


because the style has changed. 


must more carefully take into consideration in 
attempting to handle his problem. 

When the Subways are Completed.— 
What will happen to office staffs and most other 
folk when the time comes that the transporta- 
tion system of New York city produces, if not 
the ideal, at least good practical service? The 
universal excuse for being late will have dis- 
appeared, but probably the ingenuity of the 
staff will by that time have reached the point 
where something equally good will be brought 
into play. 

Why Not Do It?—It has been found nec- 
essary in the handling of workmen’s compensa- 
tion—or at least if not necessary, judicious—to 
establish a separation between the receiving and 
the underwriting departments. Is it not possible 
that in the fire field the counter is too close 
to the selling end? If it were reduced merely 
‘0 receiving applications for consideration, but 
without final determination, might not the loss 
ratio be improved and the business generally 
helped ? The pressure for volume all along the 
line cannot but help to have its effect on the 
salesman or the buyer, whichever one may 
choose to call the counterman. It would be 
Very interesting to have the experiment tried 


out. There has grown up in the fire insurance 
field a theory that things must be handled 
speedily. As a matter of fact, very few things 
have to be handled in that way or at least with 
such a degree of speed that safety and good 
practices are lost sight of. The experiment, 
to repeat, is worth trying. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Hartford Offices Move.—Offices of the 
Hartford Fire in Philadelphia have been moved 
from, 308 Walnut street to the new General 
Accident building, 404 Walnut street. The 
Hartford has goo feet of floor space on the 
eighth floor. 

Agents’ Membership Campaign. — The 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
has started a new membership campaign. Presi- 
dent Kenneth H. Bair of the association -wants 
1cO new members by January 1. The drive is 
being led by I. D. McQuistion, vice-president. 

Makes Change.—H. Jordan Dooley has 
heen named manager of the middle department 
district of the American Employers Insurance 
Company of Boston. This territory embraces 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Mr. 
Dooley will have his headquarters at 311 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Fire Underwriters Elect.—H. \W. Stephen- 
son, Philadelphia manager of the Liverpool and 
london and Globe, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Philadelphia 
T. Magill Pat- 


terson of the Pennsylvania Fire was made vice- 


Fire Underwriters Association. 


chairman and Charles A. Hexamer, secretary. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The forest fires which have been raging 
for some weeks now were checked by Satur- 
day’s rain and Governor Cox has lifted the 
hunting ban. Forest fires caused considerable 
damage during the past two months, threatening 
buildings and calling the local fire departments 
away from their stations. 

John C. Paige & Company still lead the 
3owling Leagv’e with the 


Boston Insurance 


Fireman's Fund and the office of Patterson, 
Wylde & Windeler at their heels. 

A fire of unknown origin, which originated 
in Lowell on November 20 in the top floor of 
the building at 104-112 Merrimack street, will 
call for the payment of possibly $75,000 insur- 
ance. The top floor was occupied by Thomas 
Waddell, piano and musical instruments, and 
he suffered a total loss with the following in- 
surance: North American, $2500; Great 
American, $9000; Globe and Rutgers, Glens 
Falls, and American, N. Y., $2000 each, total 
$19,500. G. C. Prince & Sons, Inc., book | nd 
stationery: Franklin, $5000; Great American, 
$5000; Camden and County Fire, $3000 each; 
New York Underwriters, $2500; Home, $3000; 
United States, $2000; Liverpool and London 
and Globe, $1000; Salem Mutual and Merchants 


, 


and Farmers, $1500 each; Berkshire, $2500; 
Dorchester, $1000; total $31,500. Reported total 
loss. On building: Phoenix Underwriters, 
$19,500; Providence Washington, $13,500; 
Traders and Mechanics, Dorchester Mutual, and 
Norfolk Mutual, $2000 each; Dedham Mutval, 
$1000; total insurance $40,000. Loss estimated 
75 per cent. j 

The Rubber Manufacturers Mutual, In- 
dustrial Mutual and Cotton & Woolen Manu- 
facturers Mutual, all having the same home 
office in Boston, have been admitted to Con- 
necticut. 

Reports at the annual meeting of the 
Underwriters Bureau of New England held last 
week gave 7839 plants under inspection, an in- 
crease of nearly three hundred; 827 fires caus- 
ing a total loss of $4,832,000, as against $y,- 
460,000 the year previous. The average loss per 
fire in buildings equipped with sprinklers was 
$4417, as against $12,614 in buildings not so 
equipped. 

The inspection force of the bureau now num- 
bers thirty-five, of which number fourteen are 
located outside of Boston. The A&tna, Niagara 
and Northern Assurance were elected members 
of the executive committee and the Home, Em- 
ployers and Security were elected to the mem- 
bership committee. Careless smokers were given 
as the principal cause of the fires reported. 


Crum & Forster Remain on Pacific Fire 
Board 

In refutation of the current report that. the 
New York firm of Crum & Forster had been 
expelled from the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific because of the charge that an. ex- 
cess commission was paid a Modesto, Calif., 
agent, Harold Junker, of the New York office 
and who is now in California settling the de- 
tails of the accusation, wired the firm that the 
beard had invalidated its earlier action by a 
unanimous vote. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the board at 
Sacramento on November 6, the charge ‘was 
brought against Crum & Forster and after’ not 
a little discussion a vote was taken which !was 
construed by some as the elimination of. the 
organization from the fire underwriters. In ton- 
currence with their belief that an indictrhent 
was a conviction a number of the firm’s agen- 
cies on the coast were raided, and it was to 
prevent the continuance of this that a vote ‘was 
taken. 


Death of Robert E. Hare 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 23.—Robert 
Ik. Hare, member of Hare & Chase, insurance 
brokers, and one of the leading insurance men 
of the East, died of heart disease November 
11. He was seventy-eight and had continued 
actively on business until last July. He was 
a prominent Episcopalian. 
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MISTER 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


The Perfect Protection Policy 


No other company has a policy which compares to the Perfect Protection Policy of 
the Reliance Life. The policy protects its owner in life as well as in death. Thou- 
sands of dollars are annually disbursed by this company to living policyholders. 
The Perfect Protection Policy renders a unique and valuable service. 


Financial Stability Second to None 


The Reliance Life is a sound financial institution. The Insurance Year Book says 
of it: ‘““This company has been one of the most successful life insurance companies. 
Its growth has been substantial and consistent——The company has an adequate 
surplus. Its actuarial practices are thoroughly sound; its investments high grade and 
remunerative.’’ 


Plenty of Room for Development 


The growth of this company has not been due to a rapid opening up of new territory; 
rather has it been due to a thorough development of the territory already opened. 
Little by little new fields are being opened up and developed. There is plenty of room 
for growth in that direction for many, many years to come. ‘The Reliance Life has 
plenty of good territory waiting for the right man. 


A Long Memory for its Own Agents 


In the letter files of this company are countless testimonials to the fact that its agents 
are always remembered. Everything possible is done to help them keep up their 
production and increase it. It isafact that the Reliance Life agents are as satisfied a 
group as it is possible to find anywhere. 


THE RELIANCE LIFE 


PITTSBURGH, 
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AGENT 


HAVE YOU WHAT WE WANT? 


Steady, Substantial Production 


First of all The Reliance Life requires from its men a steady, substantial flow of 
business. This is the type of man who really helps to build up a company. Month 
by month, year by year his production is consistent, gaining always, never standing 
still. The company can depend upon such a man. 


Knowledge of The Business 


The Reliance Life wants men who either actually have a broad knowledge of the life 
insurance business or who have the ability and wil] to acquire it. The public de- 
serves a class of service which can only be rendered by an agent who can talk author- 
itatively, from personal knowledge. The Reliance Life intends to render that service 
through its agents. 


Standing in The Community 


No life insurance agent can be said to be fully successful until he has acquired a 
recognized standing in his community. The Reliance Life ranks high among the 
life insurance companies of the country. To maintain its standing it must have 
agents who befit such rank. 


The Ability To Appreciate 


Some men are constantly complaining of their lot in the world and no matter what 
is done for them they never appreciate it. This company wants for its representa- 
tives only that type of men who can and will use and appreciate the help given them 
by it. The company is constantly endeavoring to increase its service to its own 
agents. It wants no man upon whom such an effort would be wasted. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PENNA. 
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Capital Increase Approved Rules Against Accident Companies Giving A 
Death Benefits 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 22.—Inde- 





























Workmen’s Compensation pendence Indemnity Company shareholders Ricumonb, Va., November 22.—Under g ¥ 
have approved an increase in the company’s ruling issued by the Virginia Bureau of Ingyy. 
Insurance capital stock of 5000 shares at $300 a share. ance, health and accident companies will have R 
The board of directors recently voted on this to withdraw from that State all policy forms 
By Saul B. Ackerman move. It will add $500,000 to the capital and providing payment of a benefit for death from : 
Assistant Professor of Insurance $1,000,000 to the surplus. Present stockholders natural causes. The department holds that up. . 
New York University have received the right to subscribe for one der the Virginia laws, health and accident poli- ” 
new share for each two shares now held. cies must be written on the term plan, with . 
The stock issue has been underwritten by cancellation clauses included, while life Policies, m= 
A New and Comprehensive Book Harrison, Smith & Company and William i. eougl perused em, sone include an incontest- RA 
Newbold’s Son & Company, both of this city, able provision, so that the one law conflicts with 
Soon to be Issued and Hallgarten & Co. of New York. the other. 7 
es About a half dozen companies were affected 
Philadelphia Surety Men Elect by the ruling. Some of them contended that . 
If you are a broker or agent selling PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 22.—The ~ korn wees their legal rights in allowing $6 
a > : i me see aaj. a sinall benefit for death from natural causes, + 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- Surety Underw riters Association of Philadel sane change wos nade tek Gla eameane is 
ance, can you offer the following aero elected the following officers The rwinaies was insistent in its demand, ad : 
: ce) 24-25: A a jf ‘ 
services? President, Bduaed teones, Beir sak De- = of the comments finally consented to abide i 
posit; vice-president, William ‘Rarich, Globe 4 ne According: to Deputy Commissioner C. mi 
1. Explain the important provisions Indemnity ; treasurer, David P. Smith, National ee Coulbourn, the health and accident com- fo 
of the Workmen’s Compensa- Cacia, aneinbtiane. Atiaihen WA: emma ikea panies were not establishing a reserve liability 
tion laws in the United States. UEETY 5 SERPRERY, See ee — for the death heneht for naterel coun ant 
5 age Casualty and Surety. The executive commit- ae Regan ann? 0 | ta 
nese a oe tee will be, the officers and W. Stanley Kite, - ; aie ” haces ae So ER See ca 
a ly Hartford Accident and Indemnity; Howard dereriiing pmneigees. fa 
. . Hager, Attna Casualty and Surety; Frank W. aa aa We 
3- Marine au ommplnyes ne Bursdall, Massachusetts Bonding Company; > er . th 
rehabilitation. os Ps ae " eS im gl Federation’s Annual Meeting tr 
4. Explain the important Work- — H. hii og nN a ga The annual meeting of the Insurance Federa- a 
men’s Compensation legal de- me : : tion of America will be held at the Hotel Astor, ts 
secant re? New York, Monday evening, December 8. It de 
5. Explain how a manual rate is Michigan Safety Work will be preceded by a dinner at 7 o'clock. rH 
made. Lansinc, Micw., November 20.—Michigan of 
6. Outline a campaign for accident safety councils are to send delegates to a State if 5 | 19 
prevention. meeting in Bay City, Mich. December 8, when {} pe 
y. Explain to an insured how he means of co-operating in safety work will be i, COMMONWEALTH vn 
can reduce his rate by properly discussed and proposed safety legislation talven ‘ 
improving the physicai condi- up. Several measures are to be introduced at | CASUALTY ly 
tion of his plant. the January session of the Michigan Legislature ‘“ 
8. Explain to an insured how his with the backing of the safety councils. J. H. | po 
rate is computed in a. Goldie of Detroit is chairman of a committee | COMPANY th 
— the Experience Rating drafting the bills. i ie 
4 P us 
These topics and many others are Interurban Bus Liability PHILADELPHIA'S OLDEST of 
discussed in detail in the new book Public insurance liability companies carrying | CASUALTY COMPANY Ite 
entitled ‘“Workmen’s Compensa- risks on interurban bus in sii will : 
. ie ° start an investigation 1n Indianapolis insurance = 4 
tion insurance to be published circles of certain questions arising from the i ACCIDENT and HEALTH av 
shortly by The Spectator Com- rapid expansion of interurban bus lines, par- INSURANCE all 
pany, written by S. B. Ackerman, ticularly in regard to recent accidents which’ AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS or 
Assistant Professor of Insurance of have resulted in deaths. Private investigators INSURANCE " 
New York University. for the liability companies, it is said, are filing ™ 
reports on one particular accident asserted to f eines 
Every one having to do with Work- have had connection, in a way, with a fight be- j NO OTHER LINES sul 
men’s Compensation Insurance, in tween two motor bus manufacturers to clinch | BEST POLICIES = 
any way, will find this a most use- certain lines for operators to whom they hoped | LOWEST RATES _ 
ful work, as it contains information to sell buses. a a 
upon every phase of Workmen’s ORS Rn UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE we 
Compensation Insurance. “Having received your book on Credit [n- WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS =a 
surance some days ago, and having finished . 
sina chi nin a with the primary reading, I consider it a duty, CG " 
nian no less than a pleasure, to tell you that I think CONSTANTLY INCREASIN 
very highly of your work, and have no doubt BUSINESS and FINANCIAL ” 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY that this office will be greatly benefited by fre- STRENGTH “i 
CHICAGO NEW YORK quent reference to its pages.’—Nathan A. IIur- 
witz, Insurance, New York. L geared 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





Accurate Accident Statistics Needed 


WOULD HAVE GRADE CROSSING LAW 








mmend a Misdemeanor for Ignoring 
of Signals by Motorists 

WasuincTon, D. C., November 24.—Statis- 
tical records from which accurate determina- 
tions could be made as to the number, extent, 
causes and other factors of accidents are recom- 
mended by the statistical committee of the na- 
tional conference on street and highway safety 
in its formal report, just submitted to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover. 

Pointing out that in 1923 at least 22,600 
persons were killed and 678,000 suffered serious 
injuries, with an incidental property loss of 
$600,000,000, the committee asserts that “there 
js almost total lack of systematic effort to 
secure accurate and complete data regarding 
traffic accidents, their types and causes, and 
methods of prevention.” Few States, only, have 
made a systematic attempt to garner such in- 
formation; in 34 States no good system exists. 

Highway fatalities are growing at a more 
rapid rate than accidental deaths from all 
causes, the committee found, and automobile 
fatalities are growing more rapidly than high- 
way fatalities as a whole. Census figures show 
that highway fatalities increased 17.8 per cent 
from 1922 to 1923, while automobile fatalities 
increased 20.3 per cent. During the six years 
from 1917 to 1923 accidental deaths, as a whole, 
deducted from automobile fatalities actually 
increased 89 per cent. The fact that the ratio 
of acidents to automobiles has decreased from 
190 fatalities per 100,000 cars in 1917 to 106 
per 100,000 last year, is misleading and gives 
no expression of the true situation. 

“The economic loss due to these, approximate- 


Reco 


ly 700,000 accidents, in which personal injuries 
occur, can probably never be known,” the re- 
port states, in discussing the accident toll of 
the country. 


” 


“Several estimates have been 
made. The most conservative is based upon the 
usual liability of $5000 per life and an average 
of $175 for each personal injury. These two 
items applied to 22,000 fatalities and 678,000 
non-fatal injuries, respectively, give an approx- 
imate total of $232,000,000. Add to this an 
average actual property damage of $50 due to 
all accidents involving either personal injury 
or property damage (conservatively estimated 
at 7,000,000) there results a total estimated loss 
of nearly $600,000,000 annually. 

The committee on traffic control, also, has 
submitted its report to the secretary, making 
recommendations for legislation dealing with 
this subject. In view of the fact that a large 
Percentage of automobile accidents occur at 
grade crossings, special interest attaches to the 
committee’s recommendation that, pending the 
eventual elimination of grade crossings, a speed 
limit of fifteen mile per hour while approach- 
Ing within roo feet of a crossing be enforced, 
and that it he made a violation of law for a 
Motorist to disregard any clearly visible and 
Positive stop signal at a grade crossing. 


VINCENT CULLEN’S BANQUET 


New York Manager of Fidelity and De- 
posit Entertains Royally at Elaborate 
Affair 
Vincent Cullen, New York manager of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
gave an elaborate dinner party to over one hun- 
dred of his friends and associates on Thursday 
night of last week in the roof garden of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York city. Events 
insurance-wise come and go, but the memory of 
Mr. Cullen’s hospitality, as some of those who 
attended expressed it, remains a landmark in 
the social chronicle of the insurance year. It 
is indicative of the character of the banquet 
that one guest was observed carefully laying a 
small row of match sticks on the cloth before 
him. On being interrogated regarding this 
curious practice, the gentleman informed his 
inquirer that that was the only way he could 

count the number of courses served! 


A dialogue heard at a corner table early in 
the evening showed that the gathering was 
met for enjoyment and a renewal of friendships 
only, and not ostensibly for business. The ex- 
change of words ran something like this: Said 
the gentleman on the right to the gentleman on 
his left: “Where’s the speakers’ table?” Said 
the gentleman on the left (with a_ beatific 
smile); “There is none.” A moment’s silence, 
two grins of appreciation, then—‘Here’s how!” 

The slight, active figure of Mr. Cullen (who, 
by the way, is perhaps the youngest New York 
manager of an insurance company) was ob- 
served moving from table to table, greeting 
acquaintances and co-workers and making cer- 
tain of the conviviality of the affair. On every 
side he was pronounced a royal host, a brilliant 
executive and a remarkably successful insurance 
manager whose efforts have brought the New 
York office of the Fidelity and Deposit to its 
present high peak of production. 

Orchestral selections, singing by a negro 
quartette, boxing matches (staged in a special 
ring set up in the middle of the room), and a 
wrestling bout were the entertainment features 
of the evening. Credit for the perfection of 
the arrangements went to J. F. O’Hea, produc- 
tion manager at the Fidelity and Deposit’s New 
York branch, and Mr. Cullen’s capable assistant. 

Among those who attended the affair were 
the following prominent company men and in- 
surance brokers and agents: 

H. M. Allwood, Raymond M. Austin, J. Mil- 
ton Baker, Nelson E. Banks, R. DeF. Bayley, 
Walter F. Baylis, Philip Ben, Walter C. Booth, 
T. M. Brandle, L. DaF. Brandon, H. G. 
Brownler, William Bullock, R. J. Burns, J. R. 
Cahill, J. F. Callaghan, Thomas Canty, Oliver 
Campbell, G. B. Carman, A. L. Carr, R. M. 
Chandor, William Cheeks, L. P. Chittenden, W. 
A. Christie, Jr., H. If. Cobb, Joseph Cohen, W. 
J. Colihan, E. W. Condon, J. T. Crane, A. V. 
Cresps, D. B. Cronm, H. A. -Crosby, H.. P. 
Cunningham, A. L. Dietrick, R. J. Duffey, G. 
V. Fogarty, J. A. Garrity, S. H. Geer, G. W. 
Gehin, IE. A. Grant, J. A. Griffin, Jack Gross, 
\V. F. Hagan, J. F. Higgins, Joseph Higgins, 
B. Horwitz, Ed. Keeler, J. C. Kemp, Walter 
Kent, J. S. Kirkwood, Simon Klein, R. C. 
Laib, M. W. Lewis, R. T. Lynch, P. J. Mc- 
Ardle, H. J. McCooey, J. V. McCrea, D. Clin- 
ton Mackey, J. A. Maher, G. C. Mallet, E. L. 
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CASUALTY ACTUARIES 
MEET 


G. F. Michelbacher Elected New 
President 








CELEBRATE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 





Talks by I. M. Rubinow, James D. Craig 
and Benedict Flynn Feature After- 
noon Session—Dinner in Evening 
The Casualty Actuarial Society celebrated 
its tenth aniversary at its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, Thursday of last week. 
Recognition of the event was made in two 
ways by a series of addresses by three of the 
ex-presidents of the Society, and by a dinner 
given in the evening at the National Repub- 

lican Club. 


I. M. Rubinow, who was formerly head of 
the statistical department of the Ocean Acci- 
dent and (Guarantee Corporation, and the 
first president of the Society, related some of 
the events which led up to the organization in 
1914 of what was then known as the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society. Mr. Rubi- 
now rather decried the change to the present 
name, saying that the scope of the Society’s 
work included a much larger field than is cov- 
ered by the actuary. 


James D. Craig, actuary of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, was the second 
ex-president to speak, talking chiefly about the 
kind and value of the work done and the place 
which the Society has taken in the insurance 
and scientific world. 


Mr. Craig was followed by ex-President 
Benedict D. Flynn, secretary of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, who glanced for a few 
moments into the future. He saw a great in- 
crease in the use of scientific facts in the casu- 
alty business, asserting that even now there is 
a decided trend in that direction by the com- 
panies. The Society, he said, is doing its 
part to prepare the way for this development 
and will prove even more useful when the 
climax is reached. 


William Leslie, general manager of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance, 
spoke of the work of the casualty actuary as 
not being an exact science, but the use of 
scientific facts tempered with good judgment 


(Continued on page 31) 


Meanley, Joseph Milberg, Charles Miner, F. 
Morris Miller, Charles F. Murphy, Jr., E. C. 
Myerle, L. E. O’Brien, M. V. O’Malley, Leo 
Pater1, A. J. Pendleton, W. G. Perry, Thomas 
Prendergast, FE. H. Prentice, O. B. Quigley, 
A. R. Quinn, C. J. Reid, S. P. N. Rhoades, N. 
\l. Richman, Arnold Rippe, S .D. Robinson, 
Raymond Rorke, Benjamin Ruskin, H. J. Sage, 
C. B. Schaefer, Jr., D. S. Schenck, A. G. 
Sneider, W. P. Seaver, Charles Selig, George 
Shirlin, W. A. Sinnott, Paul Sinnot, Stanley 
Smith, H. J. Solon, Edward Stack, Edwin 
Stewart, 3rd, F. J. Strauss, J. L. Swan, I. L. 
Terry, J. H. Thetford, C. C. Thomas, J. W. 
Thomas, Samuel Tick, R. H. Towner, Walter 
W. Walbancke, R. S. Walker, Fred Waiters, 
P. L. Wellener, Chester Wiggins, W. S. Wil- 
son, F. S. Young and J. C. Young. 
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A logical step forward 


Merit-rating check alteration and forgery 
insurance 


ad 


An announcement of importance to insurance men 


THE recognition of preferred risks has become a fundamental principle in the 
writing of all forms of insurance. Today it is universally acknowledged that 
users of loss preventive measures are entitled to discounts in proportion to the 
degree of prevention they employ. 

Sensing the growing importance of this basic principle, The Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New York now takes the next great step for- 
ward, by extending this principle to the writing of Check Alteration and Forgery 
Insurance. 

In announcing this new service, The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company offers to users of approved preventive devices, regardless of make, a 
graduated scale of discounts from base rates for Check Alteration and Forgery 
Insurance, according to the actual degree of prevention such devices provide. 

This new merit-rating plan is as simple as it is sound and scientific. 

1. Definite standards of accomplishment in reducing check alteration and forgery 

hazards are established for check writing machines and safety papers. 

2. Substantial discounts are offered from base rates for Check Alteration and 
Forgery Insurance, graduated in accordance with these standards. 

Four standards have been set up for the classification of check writing ma- 
chines, and three standards for the classification of safety papers. 

Discounts offered to users of check writing machines range from 5 per cent 
to 25 per cent, and to users of safety papers range from 214 per cent to 25 per 
cent. Substantial additional discounts are offered to users of both machine 
and paper in combination. 

Check writing machines and safety papers of all types and makes are now 
being rated upon application by the manufacturer. 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company welcomes inquiries and 
correspondence regarding this new merit-rating schedule of discounts on Check 


Alteration and Forgery Insurance. 


THe Sle rRoroliran | 
CASUALTY INSURANCE Go. 
or Nw YoRK 


HOME OFFICE—FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE 





Writing all forms of Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


CHARTERED 1874 
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MERIT RATING PLAN 





Metropolitan Casualty Plan for Check 
Alteration and Forgery 





Metropolitan Casualty’s Scheme for 
Check Alteration and Forgery 
Bonds 





J, Scofield Rowe Classifies Protective 
Devices for Credits on Premiums 

A merit rating schedule providing a gradu- 
uated scale of discounts from the base rate on 
check alteration and forgery insurance to users 
of various types of check writing machines 
and safety papers, has just been announced by 
the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company 
of New York. 

Under this new schedule the Metropolitan 
Casualty has departed from the inflexible base 
rate schedule heretofore applicable to check 
alteration and forgery insurance, and has fixed 
certain classifications of check writing machines 
and safety papers, these classes being deter- 
mined by the extent of the protection which 
the company considers that the various devices 
provide. 

This is one of the most interesting insurance 
announcements that has been made recently, 
since the new schedule undertakes to accom- 
plish in forgery protection what has long been 
recognized in other types of insurance as the 
fundamental, scientific basis for premiums on 
protection. While at least two companies have 
in the past written a special type of check 
alteration and forgery bond, in which discounts 
were provided to users of products of specific 
manufacturers, this is the first time a classifica- 
tion of all types of check writing machines 
and safety papers has been made by an insur- 
ance company. 

One effect of the merit rating schedule of 
the Metropolitan Casualty is expected to be a 
material increase in the use of check writing 
devices and safety paper, as the premium sav- 
ing in many cases will quickly pay for the pro- 
tective equipment. 

Announcement of the merit rating of check 
protective devices comes close on the heels of 
the acquisition of the Metropolitan Casualty by 
interests represented by J. Scofield Rowe, for 
several years vice-president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company. This new 
check alteration and forgery bond premium 
graduation has received close study from Mr. 
Rowe for some time, and is his first significant 
announcement since his election to the presi- 
dency of the Metropolitan Casualty. 

New Pian Recocnizes Protective Devices 

A flat base rate which fails to recognize the 
value of devices which increase the difficulties 
of the forger is neither scientific nor equitable, 
i the opinion of officials of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, a contention which has been made 
for years by manufacturers of protective 
machines and papers. 

“With the old inflexible base rate, the pre- 
ferred risk is penalized by grouping it with the 


risk in which the selection may be against the 
company,” says Mr. Rowe. “With the merit 
rating plan, the selection is in the company’s 
favor, even with the very appreciable discounts 
allowed, since it is only the best classes of 
check users that come within the classifications 
entitled to discounts.” 

Officials of the Metropolitan Casualty state 
that the merit rating schedule adopted is based 
upon what various types of check writing 
machines, devices and safety papers accom- 
plish in reducing forgery and making check 
alteration more difficult. 

There are four classifications of 
under the Metropolitan plan, entitling the user 
to premium discounts as follows: 

A. A machine writing the amount of dollars 
in words automatically and properly spaced, 
having bronze type and steel platen (or its 
equivalent in durability), adapted to shred the 
paper and automatically impregnate it with ink 
in two or more colors, the degree of shredding 
to be predetermined by machine adjustment in- 
dependent of the operator. Discount of 25 per 
cent from base rate allowed. 

B. A machine writing the amount of dol- 
lars in words automatically and properly spaced, 
adapted to shred the paper and impregnate it 
with ink. . Discount of 15 per cent from base 
rate allowed. 

C. A machine writing the amount in figures, 
having bronze type and steel platen (or its 
equivalent in durability), adapted to shred the 
paper and automatically impregnate it with ink 
in two or more colors, the degree of shredding 
to be predetermined by machine adjustment in- 
dependent of the operator. Discount of 10 per 
cent from base rate allowed. 

D. A machine writing the amount in fig- 
ures, adapted to shred the paper and automatic- 
ally impregnate it with ink, the degree of shred- 
ding to be predetermined by machine adjust- 
ment independent of the operator. Discount of 
7% per cent from base rate allowed. 


The 


machines 


three classifications of safety papers, 


with premium discounts allowed, are: 

A. Paper having thereon an intricate tint 
produced by printing from two or more plates 
that are entirely different from the resulting 
tint, readily removable by either mechanical or 
chemical erasure, and a permanent printed hid- 
den warning word or symbol made apparent 
when the tint is chemically removed. Discount 
of 25 per cent from base rate allowed if paper 
has a chemically and mechanically sensitive tint 
on back. Discount of 221% per cent allowed 
when there is no chemically and mechanically 
sensitive tint on back. 

B. Paper having thereon a tint readily re- 
movable by either mechanical or chemical 
erasure and provided it is so treated that such 
chemical erasure will produce a permanent col- 
ored stain. Discount of 12' per cent from base 
rate allowed if paper has a chemically and 
mechanically sensitive tint on back. Discount 
of 1o per cent allowed where there is no chem- 
ically and mechanically sensitive tint on back. 

C. Paper having thereon a tint readily re- 
movable by either mechanical or chemical era- 
sure. Discount of 7% per cent from base rate 
allowed if paper has a chemically and mechanic- 
ally sensitive tint on back. Discount of 5 per 
cent allowed where there is no chemically and 
mechanically sensitive tint on back. 

Combinations of check writing machines and 
safety papers also permit of substantial dis- 
counts. 

Machines and papers are now being rated by 
the Metropolitan Casualty as they make ap- 


plication. 
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ELECT V. A. HANCOCK 


Metropolitan Casualty Makes 
Announcement 


BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT 


Will Have Charge of Special Service De- 
partment at San Francisco 


Announcement is made by J. Scofieid Rowe, 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, of the election of V. A. 
Hancock as resident vice-president of the com- 
pany on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Hancock was 
for many years directing supervisor of the 
Etna companies on the Pacific Coast and for 
the past three years has been resident manager 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore. He is recognized as 
one of the ablest organizers and casualty in- 
surance underwriters on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Hancock will have under his direction a 
special service branch office to be cpened in 
the Exposition building, San Francisco. He 
will have full charge of the development of the 
company’s business at that point, including un- 
claim adjusting, inspections and 
other matters. His territory will include: Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Washington, Utah, Hawaii. 

The company expects this assignment to bring 
forth much benefit to it and cordially invites 
any one having need of service there to corre- 
spond with Mr. Hancock. 


derwriting, 


Seaboard Casualty Company in 
Organization 

A casualty company to be known as the Sea- 
board Casualty Company of Los Angeles, is 
now in process of organization by L. P. Sum- 
mers, Frank Finnen and other Los Angeles 
insurance men and investors. The company will 
be inaugurated with a capital and surplus fund 
of $200,0co0 each, and will confine its inceptive 
operations to writing automobile, plate glass 
and liability lines. 

The charter has been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State and an application is to be made 
for the right to sell stock under the California 
corporation laws. 


Health and Accident Underwriters to Meet 
in St. Louis 


Announcement has been made that the mid- 
year meeting of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., between February 20 and March 15. 


W. V. Cohen Promoted 
William V. Cohen, auditor of disbursements 
of the National Surety Company, New York, 
has been elected an assistant secretary of the 
company. The election was made by the board 
of directors upon the recommendation of Chair- 
man William B. Joyce. 
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of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 
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Building a Reputation for Service 


Certain brands of merchandise are so conspicuous 
for high quality that their names, when we read or 
hear them, automatically suggest superiority. There 
is a make of automobile—and a watch—and a piano— 
which create an instant impression of ‘‘class’’: whose 
goodness you involuntarily acknowledge. 


Similarly the Peoria Life, by years of conscientious 
attention to the interests of its agents and policy- 
holders, has built up a reputation for Service. Such 
a reputation does not come as a result of claims and 
pretentions, unsupported by the facts. The public 
recognizes excellence only when there is excellence to 
be recognized. Not just fair or average excellence, 
but of a degree striking enough to attract notice and 
cause comment. 

The Peoria Life has not been satisfied merely to 
talk Service: it has never for a moment relaxed its 
efforts to give the most complete and useful Service 
possible. Such an ideal, persistently followed, ex- 
plains why the name of the Peoria Life, when heard, 
instinctively suggests “SERVICE TO AGENTS” 
and “SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS!” 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois. 
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Ten Selling Features 
of the 


National Life Accumulation 
Policy 


(1) Costs but $319 per $10,000—age 35. 

(2) Accumulates to $4,489.70 in 20 years. 

(3) At death thereafter pays $14,489.70. 

(4) Gives insured full investment value of all 

excess paid, and = 

(5) the privilege of using the accumulation, = 

(6) or its interest for the payment of premiums, 

(7) or of withdrawing it at any time, E 

(8) with no reduction of insurance benefits E 

(9) and no interest charge. = 

(10) Any balance in the accumulation fund is E 
& 
E 














payable to the beneficiary as additional 
insurance. atl 
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Compare this with similar insurance. Decide 
now to investigate this and other feature policies 
of the National Life. Write for agency oppor- 
tunities. 
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Accomplishments and Purposes of the 


F the many advantages resulting from 

the meeting of actuaries of the vari- 

ous companies, whether at the regular 
meetings of our societies or at a joint assembly 
such as this, none is more important than the 
opportunity afforded for the interchange of 
ideas, not merely in connection with the more 
technical problems of actuarial science, but also 
in the consideration of those points of practice 
which involve more particularly the exercise 
of individual judgment. Our problems are many 
and varied, and frequently the same question 
effects different companies in different ways. 
Each company’s problems are in fact deter- 
mined largely by such factors as its age and 
size, the class or classes of business it trans- 
acts, its stage of development, local conditions, 
and the laws of the State or country of origin 
and of the various localities in which it oper- 
ates. Practical problems must naturally be 
viewed largely from the standpoint of their 
bearing upon one’s own company ; consequently 
in any representative gathering of actuaries we 
may expect a diversity of opinion upon many 
matters. This is as it should be, for it ensures 
a thorough and comprehensive consideration of 
every subject brought under discussion. 

Our program provides for the informal dis- 
cussion of a number of topics of current impor- 
tance, and this feature should prove particularly 
interesting and constructive. 

An occasion such as this, marking as it does 
anew departure in the history of our two so- 
Cieties, inclines one to pause for a moment to 
measure Drogress. A backward glance is illu- 
minating, for it not only reveals the road 
along which we have already traveled, but in- 
dicates also the direction in which we are at 
Present marching. It seems to me, and indeed 
it has heen suggested to me, that this is an 





By ArtHurR B. Woop, 


President, Actuarial Society of America 


appropriate time to review briefly the history 
and evolution of the actuarial societies in Eng- 
lish speaking countries, and particularly, the 
two senior societies, the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain and the Faculty of Actuaries 
of Scotland. The actuarial profession on this 
Continent owes a deep debt to these older so- 
cieties. Many of our members have the priv- 
ileze of being also members of one or other 
of these bodies. It is well that in these days 
of our mature development we should recall 
that our own work has been influenced and 
our progress largely inspired by the work of 


our predecessors. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
The Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain 





The accompanying article is from the 
address of Arthur B. Wood, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, Montreal, and 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, before the joint meeting of his 
organisation with the Actuarial Institute 
of America, recently held at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana. It forms an interest- 
ing discussion of the scientific accom- 
plishments which have played a large 
part in the history of the life insurance 


business. 











is rightly termed the parent actuarial society. 
It was established in 1848, and its first meet- 
ine was held on the 20th of January, 1840. 
The story of its origin is interesting. For about 
fifteen years prior to its formation, there had 
existed in Scotland a managers’ association, 
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Actuarial Societies 


which had gradually developed from meetings 
held by managers of life assurance companies 
in Scotland, who had met from time to time 
to discuss matters affecting their common inter- 
ests. The principal aim of the managers’ asso- 
ciation was the establishment of uniformity in 
points of practice. Its leading spirit was Wil- 
liam Thomas Thompson, actuary of the Stand- 
ard Life of Edinburgh, and in 1848 Mr. Thomp- 
son communicated with certain members of the 
insurance profession in London, representing 
to them that beneficial effects had attended the 
Association in Scotland and suggested the 
formation of a similar body in London. The 
idea commended itself to the actuaries and 
others connected with the management of life 
insurance institutions in London, and a com- 
mittee was formed to consider its practicability. 
The committee reported against the formation 
of a society of any description. This recom- 
mendation proved unpopular, however, for a 
new committee was appointed to give further 
As a result of 
this committee’s deliberations, it was eventually 
decided to establish a scientific and practical 
association amongst the actuaries, 
and managers of life assurance societies in 
Great Britain. 
firstly of a scientific and secondly of a practical 
character. It is interesting to observe that the 
Institute of Actuaries was evolved from a sug- 
gestion to form a managers’ association. 


consideration to the question. 


secretaries 


The new society was to be 


ACTUARIES CLUB 
Those who dissented from the idea of form- 
ing a society on the lines finally decided upon, 
formed themselves into a private association 
constituted on the plan originally recommended, 
adopting the name of the Actuaries Club. The 
objects were partly social and partly to estab- 
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lish a means of communicating with other act- 
varies in the event of any situation arising 
which seemed to warrant joint action. The 
earlier members were not unnaturally opposed 
to the Institute, which had been founded against 
their advice; and their opposition was largely 
responsible for delaying the granting of the 
charter of incorporation to the Institute. It was 
not until 1884 that the Royal Charter was 
finally granted and under its terms the mem- 
bers of the Actuaries Club at that time auto- 
matically became Fellows of the Institute of 
Actuaries. The club still continues, although 
its objects now are purely social. 

The objects of the Institute were enunciated 
as follows: 

The development and improvement of mathe- 
matical theories upon which the practice of life 
assurance is based and the collection and 
arrangement of data connected with the sub- 
jects of duration of life, health and finance. 

The improvement and diffusion of knowledge 
and the establishment of correct principles re- 
lating to subjects involving monetary considera- 
tions and the doctrine of probability. 

A nearer approximation to uniformity of 
practice, official and professional. 

The settlement of points of professional and 
office usage and protection generally to the 
members of the profession and the public. 

The elevation of the attainments and status 
of the members of the profession. 

It will be observed that the objects of the 
Institute were very comprehensive, combining 
the functions of a scientific society with many 
of those usually performed by a managers’ 
The primary object of the Insti- 
There was no 


association. 
tute, however, was educational. 
intention of limiting its membership solely to 
actuaries of companies; indeed the question of 
assisting the younger men of the profession to 
improve their knowledge was the principal cause 
of disagreement between the founders of the 
Institutes and those who originally opposed it. 
The examination system was introduced at the 
very outset, the first examinations being held 
in June, 1850, and with the exception of a 
brief period during the late war they had been 
continued regularly ever since. The desire of 
the Institute to aid the younger men to become 
qualified for the actuarial profession is further 
evidertced by the fact that over thirty years ago 
it was decided to hold examinations in other 
parts of the Britisn Empire. Examination 
centers have gradually been established at sev- 
eral points in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, thus offering to actuarial 
students in these countries facilities for taking 
the examinations of the Institute and obtaining 
the advantage of its much coveted membership. 
Prior to the formation of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and for some years sub- 
sequently, the Institute provided practically the 
only means by which the actuarial student on 
this Continent could obtain recognized profes- 
sional standing. 

From its earliest days the Institute held meet- 
ings at regular intervals, at which papers were 
read and discussed. These were published from 
the outset in the “Insurance Magazine,” the 


name of which was later changed to the “Jour- 
nal of the Institute of Actuaries.” The read- 
ing of the journal has always been indispensable 
to the actuary. As time passed it was decided 
to collect and classify much of the information 
scattered through the pages of the journal for 
the benefit of students. This resulted in the 
publication of the Institute of Actuaries’ Text- 
books, Part I of which was prepared by the 
late William Sutton, and Part II by George 
King, whose work has made his name familiar 
to actuarial students throughout the English 
speaking world. 


F'acuLTY OF ACTUARIES IN SCOTLAND 

In 1853, when the Institute had been in exist- 
ence five years, difficulties arose between the 
Inglish and Scotch members. The headquar- 
ters of the Institute were in London, where the 
periodical meetings and examinations were 
held; the Scotch members were naturally placed 
at a geographical disadvantage as compared 
with their English confreres. Differences of 
opinion also arose in regard to certain ques- 
tions of management and control, and the re- 
sult was that the Scotch members left the In- 
stitute in a body in 1856, and formed the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. The funda- 
mental object of the faculty was to encourage 
the younger members of the profession to study 
the theory of life contingencies. Its special 
concern was the elevation of the professional 


status of the actuary. It held lectures ip those 
early days, accumulated a library, and had 
examinations almost from its inception. On the 
other hand, it did not favor holding Meetings 
at which papers should be read and dis. 
cussed. There appears to have been a feeling 
that if meetings of the character were held 
the junior members would be discouraged from 
taking part in the proceedings. 


AcTUARIAL SocIETY OF EDINBURGH 

In consequence of the view held by the 
founders of the faculty, the Actuarial Society 
of Edinburgh was established in 1859. It was 
formed by the senior members of the faculty for 
the purpose of assisting students and the junior 
members of the profession through the discus. 
sion and publication of papers. It was a purely 
educational did not hold 
examinations, as its purpose was to serve as an 
auxiliary to the faculty by assisting its mem- 
bers to become qualified to pass the examina- 
tions of that body. In 1901 it became merged 
with the faculty, which since that time has 
permitted the reading and discussion of papers 
which are published in its transactions. The 
faculty, it may be mentioned, obtained a Royal 
Charter of Incorporation in 1868. 

Although the faculty was founded because 
of disagreement with the Institute, the breach 
between the two has happily long since been 
The two societies work in entire har- 


organization, but 


healed. 
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mony and have co-operated in the compiling 
and publishing of several notable mortality 


experiences. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

Let us now turn our thoughts to our own 
Continent. The story of the formation of the 
Actuarial Society of America, the senior society 
in this country, has been told on different occa- 
sions. A full account is contained in the re- 
ports appearing in our transactions, particularly 
in connection with the celebrations of our 
It need not 
It may simply be remarked 


tenth and twentieth anniversaries. 
be repeated here. 
that our society owned its origin to the natural 
desire felt by the actuaries of those days for 
personal intercourse with others engaged in the 
same sphere of activity. Prior to its forma- 
tion in 1889, the actuary on this Continent lived 
practically to himself. The benefit to be 
derived from a society in which actuaries might 
come together to discuss matters of common 
interest had long been realized by many, and 
as events proved, it needed only for a moving 
spirit to launch the idea, for it to be eagerly 
taken up. To our past president,. David Parks 
Fackler, who since this was written, we regret 
to say, has passed away, credit is properly given 
for the lion’s share of the work in bringing 
the project to a successful issue. 

The charter members of the society included 
actuaries of Canadian as well as American 
companies. Its international character was 
strongly emphasized from the outset; in fact 
its name—“The Actuarial Society of America” 
Was purposely adopted in preference to any 
name involving the use of the adjective “Amer- 
can,” which by common usage has come to be 


+ 


employed in the restricted sense of applying to 
the United States only, a compliment much 
appreciated by the Canadian actuaries. The ob- 
Jects of the society as defined in the constitu- 
tion are, “The promotion of actuarial science 
by personal intercourse, the presentation of 
appropriate papers, discussion, and such other 
methods as may be found desirable.” Of these 
methods, personal intercourse bulked largely in 
the early years. Papers were presented and 
discussed from the outset. The conception in 
the minds of the founders differed from that 
Ol the founders of the Institute of Actuaries of 


Great Britain, for at its inception and for a 
number of years after, membership in the 
society was limited to persons who were already 
carrying on the work of actuaries. The un- 
derlying idea appears to have been that of 
mutual advantage to those who had already 
come to be recognized as members of the actu- 
arial profession. Membership in the society 
was held to be a valuable privilege not to be 
lightly conferred. It was realized, however, 
that under such regulations the scope and use- 
fulness of the society must necessarily be 
ereatly restricted, and even as early as 1891 
a proposal for forming a class of associates 
was introduced, only to be subsequently with- 
drawn. It was not until the society had been 
in existence for about seven years that the 
examination system was adopted, the first 
examination being held in 1897. This innova- 
tion undoubtedly was one of the most impor- 
e organization and 


tant steps in the history of tl 
has been largely responsible for its rapid growth 
and development. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 

A little over fifteen years ago, a movement 
arose, chiefly amongst the actuaries of the com- 
panies situated in the West, Middle West and 
South, for the establishment of a new actuarial 
society. In these sections of the United States, 
many new companies had come into existence 
subsequent to the insurance investigation in 
the State of New York and the legislation 
which followed. The problems of these younger 
companies differed in many respects from those 
of the older ones, and for this and other reasons 
it was felt that the establishment of a new 
society would meet a real need. This move- 
ment culminated in the formation of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries in Chicago in May, 
1909. (Its objects as defined in the constitution 
are “to advance the science of insurance mathe- 
matics by associating persons of like interests 
for the presentation and discussion of papers 
and for the consideration of such other matters 
as may properly come before the Institute.’’) 
It differs from being a strictly professional 
body in that companies may be represented offi- 
cially as associate members. The encourage- 
ment and education of the younger men has, 
however, not been lost sight of. The exam- 
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ination system was adopted at the outset and 
the proceedings of the Institute are regularly 
published in the journal. 

At the time of its formation some feeling 
may have been entertained that the establish- 
ment of a new society would mean the introduc- 
tion of a competitor to the older organization, 
but that this view was not generally held may 
be inferred from the fact that among the 
charter members were several members of the 
Actuarial Society of America, and to-day quite 
a number of our actuaries are members of both 
societies. There has thus been a bond of asso- 
ciation between our two organizations from the 
beginning which has culminated in this joint 
meeting to-day. 


Tue Casuatty ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 

A review of the actuarial societies on this 
Continent would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to the Casualty Actuarial Society. This 
was founded in 1914 under the name of the 
Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society of 
America, the present name having been adopted 
in May, 1921. Its object is the promotion of 
actuarial and statistical science as applied to 
the problems of casualty and social insurance, 
by means of personal intercourse, the presenta- 
tion and discussion of appropriate papers, the 
collection of a library and such other means as 
might be found desirable. Examinations have 
been held and its proceedings published from 
its inception. 

A study of the origin and history of the sev- 
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eral actuarial societies reveals that their pri- 
mary objects were largely education, or have 
become so as the result of a natural process of 
development. The elevation of the status and 
qualification of the actuary has been the chief 
aim. Nevertheless much of the work accom- 
plished has been of an essentially practical 
character, and all have greatly influenced the 
development and expansion of the business of 
life assurance. The societies, moreover, have 
acted as the medium through which much val- 
uable co-operative work has been carried out 
by the companies. A few brief references to 
some of the outstanding enterprises of this 
character may not be out of place. 

The first great work undertaken by the In- 
stitute of Actuaries of Great Britain was the 
compilation of the mortality experience of 
twenty British life offices, ten English and ten 
Scottish, and the valuable mortality tables 
deduced therefrom are known as the Hm and 
Hm(5) tables. The publication of the latter 
may be regarded as forming an epoch in the 
history of life assurance firmly establishing as 
it did the principle that the rate of mortality 
amongst assured lives is greatly influenced by 
the length of time they have been assured. The 
work was commenced in 1862 and the tables 
were published in 1860. 
eral standards 


They became the gen- 
for the calculations of pre- 
British 
Empire and were so employed continuously for 
over thirty-five years. They were replaced by 
the new experience, the British Offices Life 
Tables, 1893, a monumental work which was 
carried out jointly by the institute and the 
faculty. The publication of the monetary tables 
relating respectively to assured lives and 
anntitants, was completed in 1903. These be- 
came and are still the valuation tables used for 
life assurance and annuities in Great Britain 
and the Overseas Dominions. 


miums and reserves throughout the 


The most recent 
work carried out jointly by the institute and 
the faculty is the mortality of annuitants 1900- 


1920. This investigation was started in 1921 
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and completed in 1922. The monetary tables 
have but recently been published. A distinc- 
tive feature of these tables is the introduction 
of the principle of making allowance for further 
reduction in the rate of mortality, a most impor- 
tant provision to be observed in the calcula- 
tion of annuity premiums. Arrangements have 
been made for carrying on a continuous annuity 
experience from year to year in order to keep 
in constant touch with changing conditions, 
and plans are also under way for conducting a 
similar running experience in connection with 
assured lives in Great Britain. 

Turning to the Actuarial Society of America 
we find that the first important work of a simi- 
lar character undertaken by the society was the 
specialized mortality investigation which was 
commenced in 1900 and published in 1903. This 
may be considered as starting another epoch 
in the history of actuarial investigation. It was 
the outcome of a paper presented by the late 
Emory McClintock at the third International 
Congress of Actuaries in 1900 on the “Objects 
to Be Attained in Future Investigations of 
Mortality and Death Loss.” It will be found 
in the Transactions, Vol. VI. Page 373. Mr. 
McClintock suggested an investigation of the 
mortality of special classes with a view to 
establishing a comparison with a standard repre- 
senting the ideal class of good risks. The ob- 
ject sought was to assist companies in the initial 
selection of risks. 
immediately acted upon by the society and an 
investigation was made into ninety-eight special 
classes of lives. The immense practical value 
of such investigations became at once appar- 
ent, but the limited scope of the specialized in- 
vestigation also became evident. Six years later 
a new investigation on a much more extensive 
scale was undertaken jointly by the actuarial 
society and the association of life insurance 
medical directors. This resulted in the publica- 
‘ion in 1912 of the Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Investigation, following which a standing com- 


His suggestion was almost 


mittee was appointed by the society to work 
in conjunction with a similar committee of the 
medical directors’ association. The work of this 
committee is to conduct special mortality studies, 
the results being published from time to time. 

The benefits accruing from these investiga- 
tions cannot be over-estimated. The information 
disclosed in regard to the mortality prevailing 
in special classes of lives or caused by particu- 
lar impairments, is of inestimable value to the 
The effect is to gradually bring 
about a greater degree of uniformity in the 
practice of companies in the selection of lives, 
by enabling them to estimate the importance of 
various features with greater accuracy; as a 
natural consequence, the benefits of life assur- 
ance are constantly being extended to many 
classes of lives formerly regarded by most com- 
panies as ineligible for insurance. 

The most recent investigation on an exten- 
sive scale to which reference need be made, is 
the American-Canadian Mortality Investigation 
published in 1918. The American Institute of 
Actuaries and also a committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
worked with the Actuarial Society on the task. 
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companies. 


A New Christmas Policy 

Des Mornes, Iowa, November 24.—The 
latest in Christmas giving has been devised by 
the Equitable Life of Iowa in establishing 
special Christmas policy that the husband may 
present to his wife as a Christmas present, 
The policy is to provide an annual income pay. 
able every Christmas as long as she lives after 
the demise of the husband. In a statement to 
prospective policyholders a hint of the plan js 
given when it says that: “In a few weeks yoy 
will be buying Christmas gifts for your family, 
Your wife and children expect Santa Claus to 
visit them and, of course, you are going to do 
all in your power to make the visit fulfill their 
expectations. Their joy and happiness this year 
is dependent upon you and while playing Santa 
Claus you can include among your Christmas 
gifts one that will perpetuate the Santa Claus 
spirit after your death. Give your wife a 
Christmas policy. Put it on the table with other 
Christmas gifts and on Christmas morning ex- 
plain that after your death it will provide an 
annual income payable to her each Christmas 
day as long as she lives. Tell her that it may 
be the means of providing Christmas joys for 
the entire family in case you are unable to do so 
yourself.” 

All of the literature and stationery involved 
in the campaign are embellished with wreaths of 
holly, printed in red and green and the Christ- 
mas spirit is exalted in the appeals made to the 
husband. The Equitable Life is planning a 
vigorous drive for this special feature, unique 
in life insurance. 





Men capable of closing 
business and training new 
agents or devoting entire 
time to writing new 
business can secure good 
positions with the under- 
signed company on very 
favorable terms. When 
writing give full details, 
past history and refer- 
ences. 


aa 


STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


716 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ammunition for the Firing Line 

Every experienced insurance man knows that 
claim payments properly handled constitute the 
most fruitful source of good, live prospects. A 
feld man who does not use to the full the splen- 
did advertising value of satisfied claimants fails 
to take advantage of his greatest resource in 
the writing of new business. 

Ninety per cent of the men engaged in active 
business fail to reach old age with a com- 
petence. 

Nineteen out of twenty persons fail to pro- 
vide for old age or for their families. 

Eight million women in the United States 
must work to earn a living. 

Ninety per cent of the children of the United 
States, who enter school at six years of age, 
must leave to go to work before they reach the 
eighth grade. 

Eighty-two per cent of the value of com- 
bustible property in the United States is in- 
sured against fire. 

Seven per cent of the estimated economic 
value of human life in America is covered by 
life insurance. 

For ages we have been told how dangerous 
it is for people to procrastinate in buying in- 
surance. 

But what about procrastination in selling in- 
surance? Isn’t that just as costly? 

The agent who fails to see every last man 
he possibly can is apt to find his procrastination 
pretty costly. Procrastination in the agent 
represents so many policies unsold; so many 


possible sales not made. Here’s why— 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$2,878,546.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$411,739.90 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$38,000,000.00 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


Insurance in_ force 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
KANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS AND 


AR 
lOWAN 
A few top notch contracts to Insurance 


Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 
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A certain proportion of the public becomes 
disabled every day. 

A second part of the public becomes unin- 
surable every day. 

A third part of the public dies every day. 

A fourth part of the public suffers tempo- 
rary or permanent financial reverses every day, 
and thus becomes unable to buy insurance. 

A fifth part of the public feels favorable 
toward insurance to-day but loses buying inter- 
est to-morrow. 

A sixth part of the public buys insurance 
from your competitor today, thus ceasing to be 
a prospect to-morrow. 

A seventh part of the public decides to-mor- 
row that it doesn’t seed insurance as much as 
it thought it did to-day. 

An eighth part of the public buys automobiles 
to-morrow with spare money it would have 
spent for insurance to-day. 

Here is the point—see every last man—every 
potential buyer that you possibly can, every day, 
all the time. 

Get those buyers of insurance before they are 
lost to you forever. 

Don’t procrastinate—go after ’em—Reliance 
Bulletin. 


The Prospects Ahead 


In North America we have much for which 
we should be thankful. 
prosperity and opportunity. 

Research bureaus report that the total of life 
insurance sales so far this year is about 7 per 
cent greater than that for the corresponding 
period of 1923. General business is in a read- 
justment period still, but prospects look bright. 
The public is steadily gaining knowledge of life 
insurance, and with this knowledge comes ap- 
preciation—and your ever-enlarging opportunity. 


We have progress and 


Aside from national and company growth 
and prosperity, however, there is a phase of life 
insurance that during the holiday season we 
perhaps think upon more than at other times in 
the year. Back of the great total of sales 
there is the story of human life, the story of 
the good that life insurance performs, which is 
the real reason for the growing totals. Life 
insurance would not be the great institution it 
is and would not live if it did not meet a human 
need and accomplish a great good. 
all the land where our representatives carry 
on their work there are many homes where life 
insurance has made thankful hearts. 
is business, and your business is soliciting. But 


To-day in 


Business 


look upon your business as workable, every-day 
idealism and take pride in it, for it is right 
that a worker should take pride in his work, 
because it is worthy and effects good. Indeed, 
for a lasting success it is probably essential for 
the field worker to see in his activity something 
more than the medium for gaining his liveli- 
hood. 

There is a double incentive or impulse for 
activity now—in the remaining six weeks of 
the year: there is the holiday thought in the 
work and the realization that time is short for 
ending the year as we desire. 

For success attained, we should be thankful— 
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and are; and for splendid opportunity in a work 
that satisfies in its material returns and in its 
effects we should be also thankful. 

And before us lies the home stretch in the 
course of 1924!—Points. 





British Insurance Development 
(From Our Lonpon CorRESPONDENT) 

The Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd., 
holds the record as Great Britain’s greatest 
insurance company, its total annual income 
being in the neighborhood of £34,000,000, and 
its assets exceeding £158,000,000. Conse- 
quently, it is exceptionally well placed for dis- 
cerning the requirements of the public in mat- 
ters relating to insurance, and any new form 
of policy it puts forward merits respectful at- 
tention. The popularity of endowment assur- 
ance, on this side, has for a long time been in 
evidence, and the company has just announced 
an innovation franted with a view to rendering 
the acquisition of such a policy more easy of 
attainment in cases where the question of pre- 
mium rate has, perforce, to be carefully con- 
sidered. The problem which it has set itself 
to solve. in this connection, is how to provide 
the maximum of cover at the minimum of cost. 

The new scheme resolves itself into an offer 
of a five-year term assurance giving an option, 
exercisable at any time within that period and 
without further evidence of health, to convert 
the policy into an endowment assurance for a 
term of fifteen years or more. The special 
feature, however, is that when the policy is 

(Continued on page 40) 





North American 
Nationa! Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 





F. J. Uehling, President. 
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Get Business by Talking Prosperity hs 


By Frank H. Wituiams sa 
wa) 


ian ° — i ° . ‘ ° . Tot 
NEW PO] i } The old-time life insurance salesman with $5000 policy it would be just about the siz ” 
the keen eyes who is always right up at the of a policy that you should buy. 
cena eee aaa 








top of the,heap in yearly sales, squinted at the ““But since then I’ve revised my estimates, > 
youngster and smiled a bit as he talked. Things have changed tremendously since then " 

“You want to know what’s a good line of | We’ve hit a prosperity boom all of a sudden, i 
selling talk to take these days,” said the old- The business possibilities of this section of the i 
timer. “Well, young fellow, if you'll take the country have tremendously expanded, almost a 


. ide m advice of a man who's been in this business over night, as you might say. And your possi. ; 
Disability Benefits of from way back in the good old days, you'll do a __ bilities have expanded tremendously. I can se yee 

lot of talking for the next year or so about that you are sitting pretty. You're in a good oe 
expanding business possibilities, increased earn- 


0 
$15.00 per $1,000.00 ing power of the prospect, splendid possibilities = 


in future for the prospect, greater family Th P id 
e roviders now 


obligations and increasing prosperity. ‘ik 


Waiver of Premium “Young fellow, I’ve been through boom times Life Assurance tect 


and I’ve been through hard times. You think vas 


we've been having some hard times in these C oe 
ompany vt 


past months, perhaps, but I want to tell you 































they aren’t anything compared with some of Home Office: 1530N. Robey St., just 

-_ooo the hard times I’ve seen. And every time that pit 

hard times come up and hit us a crack where Chicago, Illinois ‘is 

it hurts the worst I’ve heard a lot of croaking ; ditic 

from insurance salesmen and prospects against Desires to secure the services a 

taking out bigger policies. Hard times always of a capable agency organizer w 

make for a contraction in the size of the in- sit v 

Broader Doubrie dividual policies the prospects feel like they —a live wire— font 

{ can afford. And that’s when it takes super- tion 

4 ; salesmanship on the part of the insurance agent — : ¢ 

Indemnity Clause to make ae ae come across in the way Salary and commission basis. - 

that he should. Honesty most essential. me 

“Every time there’s been hard times, there’s pect 

been good, booming times following them up. in tl 

“That’s what’s happening now. And I want tere: 

ee to make a few predictions to you about the have 

times that are coming. on fries 

Bae gulhew a I meet . seater et ~ Be riige “ 

policies which looked big five and six months aT bs an ; 

ago won't look so big in a year or so from now. BANK ee ing. 

Loans at end This will be because men will be buying larger phon it W 

sums of insurance. woiias big 

? “In the second place I want to predict that gman, very 

of nd year. there will be a big expansion in the number of NMOUTH.ILL pect: 

policyholders and in the number of individual poli 

policies issued. This will be due to the fact any 

that increasing prosperity will give more people One of Illinois oldest and best sx 

some surplus money and a lot of this surplus companies. Organized 1897. som 

ae cash will go into the buying of life insurance. is be 

“And in the third place I want to predict Assets over $4,000,000. In- ea 

that the insurance salesmen who do the biggest surance in force $111,000,000. mad 

amount of business and make the most money in Purely mutual. and 

the coming year will be those wide-awake fel- abou 
lows who get in tune with the prosperity of Full coverage contracts. Or- 

The the times and who think big and talk big and dinary Life — Installment — a 
Ss ee Double Indemnity — Term — 


“That’s why I’m telling you that the best 


€ ; 
Manhattan Lil line of talk for you to take right now is in- 20-Pay Savings. 
C creased prosperity. The best for the policyholder 


“Right now, perhaps, you have in mind some 
and agent. 
man to whom you feel that you should be able 


Insurance Co to sell a $5000 policy. Operating in 20 States. For 
e “Well, if I were you, young fellow, I’d go 


to this prospect to whom you’ve been thinking territory write today 
you ought to be able to sell a $5000 policy and 

of New York I’d say something like this to him: AGENCY DEPARTMENT 

“Vast fall I put you down as a prospect 


for a $5000 policy. I felt that if I sold you a —. - 
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business. Things are already coming your way FABLE S FOR. 


in fine shape and they're bound to come your 


way in even better shape in the time to come. THE MAN IN THE STREET 


You're heading straight into real prosperity. 



































It the size “‘Of course, with this added prosperity you'll BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
cti for y business and 

? want more protection tor your 
estimates, for your family. The amount of insurance that THE SHORT SIGHTED MOLE 
since then seemed adequate last fall isn’t nearly enough FP agis., 
a sudden Of course, right at the present time, it é ie 
, now. Of course, right a e pres ; aa Ny ee 4 : Se cs sg ~ 
Hae a te may seem something like a burden to buy the iia ow ~ Seeing 1S believing, said Mr. Mole, and 
ed, almost | mount I've set for you because you aren't yet Se ‘: as I don’t see that life insurance is of any 
oe ieee cashing in to the fullest possible extent on the : 5 value, I'll have nothing to do with it.” 

can see et sates ven so, it is the wises P . . ” 
can S B  pcosperity wave. But, even so, it is the wisest ‘None so blind as those who will not see, 
he thing in the world for you to buy the full ae er ae 
ii amount of insurance you need right now. You pli gen : 


That night Mr. Mole was caught in a trap, 
and his wife and children mourned his loss— 
but only for a short time, for before long 
they starved to death. 


can never again get insurance as cheaply as 
‘s now. And if you get the full amount you need 
right now you'll have the full amount of pro- 
Ee tection you should have for your family and 
° your business and you'll be through bothering 
with insurance for some time to come. 

“So I’m here to sell you a $20,000 policy— 
Vy St., just four times the size of the policy I'd figure 
on selling you last fall. It is about the right 


APPLICATION: 
It pays to have sufficient intelligence to know 
a good thing when you see it. 


amount I figure, because general business con- 
a ditions and your own rosy future are just about 
rete four times as good as they were in the fall.’ 


1izer “This sort of talk would make the prospect THE STOCKING AND THE TRAP 
sit up and take notice. It would harmonize per- ; : : ; . 
fectly with his own ideas about business condi- “That’s one comfort,” said the Old Stocking, with a sigh, 
as she gazed at a hole in her heel. 
““What’s a comfort?” snapped the Rat Trap from the 





tions in general and about his own outlook. 
So he would give you a careful consideration. 








basis, z 
Also this sort of talk would be quite flattering 
] : ? ; corner. 
ul. to him. To have you tell him that his pros- 
pects are now four times as good as they were a a 
ee in the fall would be something exceedingly in- Why, that it’s never too late to mend. 
SAYS eRe c 5 ‘ 9 : 66 
teresting to any prospect and it would, of course, “Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed the Trap. Not long 
have the effect of making him feel very ago a Rat who lived in this very house said the same thing. 
friendly Je Ou. : : - 
teadly toward. you es He was young and reckless, and in spite of the warnings of 
All of this, then, would be a new kind of : . . ° 
Rie na ee oe his elders, continued to lead a careless life. And one night, 
an approach and a particularly effective open- : =opie> 
ing. And it’s my opinion that in many cases tempted by a fragrant piece of toasted cheese, he stole into 
it would result in the making of sales of the my interior, and never again had the chance to mend his 
big sized policies. Or if you didn’t sell the ways.” 
very large policies you suggested to the pros- 
pects you would certainly make sales of larger r 
policies than would be the case with almost N. B.—This series of Insurance Fables for The Man in the Street has been published in book form. 
2 = 7 : Mail 50 cents for a copy. Liberal discounts on quantity orders. 
any other line of talk. Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
est “Coupled with all this I’d give the prospects  - a ; = Sens ae 
07. some snappy talk about the way that business new jobs and all that sort of thing. I’d make best preparations that any prospect can make 
is booming locally. them feel that there is a veritable stampede of for taking advantage of prosperity is to get 
In- "T'd tell them such things as the comments prosperity hitting straight ahead and I’d urge all odds and ends attended to so that he can 
00. made by local bankers about better conditions all the prospects to get prepared just as quickly concentrate on the proposition of making money. 
and the comments made by men in the street as possible to get all they can out of the wave One of the most important of the things that 
about the greater ease with which they locate of prosperity. And, of course, one of the very should be attended to is, of course, this thing 
Or- 





~~ SPECIAL FEATURES ABOUT CONTINENTAL POLICIES THAT OFFER 


A WIDER FIELD - - INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES 


der Age limits 8 to 65 
Major surgical operation benefits. 
Loan values at end of first year under most forms a ; 
for Annual dividends on certain policies issued at non-participating rates. 
. Unexcelled underwriting service for sub-standard policies. The Company now 
accepts approximately 95% of all cases submitted. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
T ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
EDMUND P. MELSON, President P. M. HARPER, Vice President 
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of getting enough life insurance so as to pro- 
tect the prospect’s business and family in the 
big way that they should be protected in the 
event of the prospect becoming as tremendously 
prosperous as he should become. 

“In talking increased prosperity to prospects, 
too, you will find it good business to bear down 
heavily on the fact that one of the best ways 
of becoming more prosperous is to let the 
world see that you are already prosperous. It’s 
the old principle of the man that has, getting 
more. 

“One of the best ways of letting the world 
see that you are prosperous is by taking out a 
big new insurance policy. 

“Hammer that thought home to your pros- 
pects. Say something like this to them: 

“‘“People always feel like dealing with the 
live wire, progressive, successful men who are 
making more progress all the time. People like 
to deal with successful men because they feel 
that success breeds success. They feel this way 
about it more than ever right now when every- 
one is on his toes raring to go. 

““So if you tell the world you are prosper- 
ous and give a visual demonstration of this fact 
by taking out a big new insurance policy, you're 
bound to make the best sort of an impression 
on folks and all of this will be of really 
tremendous aid to you in getting more business 
and running up more profits. You won’t need 
to put an ad in the paper saying that you’ve 
bought a big new life insurance policy. 

“That’s the best line of talk for you to take 
in dealing with live-wire prospects these days, 





young fellow, as I see it. 

“It’s the line I’m taking myself and_ busi- 
ness is good with me and getting better all the 
time. And I haven't any doubt in the world 
but what you’ll find business good, too, if you'll 
take the same line.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? And aren’t there worth- 
while ideas and suggestions in all this for other 
life insurance salesmen? 


A. J. Hereford and Associates 

Under the name A. J. Hereford and Asso- 
ciates, A. J. Hereford, H. L. Ekern and E. A. 
Meyers have joined forces at Chicago and in- 
vite insurance associations to consult with them 
on problems of organization, finance or reor- 
ganization. Mr. Hereford is a son of A. L. 
Hereford, who has long been president of the 
Court of Honor Life Association of Spring- 
field, Ill. A. J. Hereford has been an inspector 
of risks for insurance companies. Ekern & 
Meyers are attorneys specializing in insurance, 
Mr. Ekern having formerly been Insurance 
Commissioner of Wisconsin, and Mr. Meyers 
having been active in promoting the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. 

You Cannot Talk Back 

When refused admittance to a prospect you 
cannot talk back, but a leaflet can. Our leaf- 
let “Too Busy,” puts you ahead of the game. 
Try it for getting an audience in a clever way. 
It says facts. Send to-day for a copy. The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. 


British Insurance Developments 
(Concluded from page 37) 

converted into an endowment assurance the 
amount already paid in premiums is spread ag 
a reduction from the tabular rate of premium 
for the age next birthday at the time of cop. 
version. This, it is pointed out, means in plain 
language that when the endowment matures all 
the premiums paid for the insurance of the 
life prior to the conversion will have been re. 
turned in full, The annual reduction from the 
prospectus rate of premium for the age ney 
birthday at the time of the conversion of the 
policy is found by dividing the total paid-in 
premiums (excluding any addition paid for ex. 
tra risk) before conversion by the numbet oj 
years in the endowment period selected, [f 
the period of five years lapses and the option 
has not been exercised the policy terminates, 
The minimum sum assured, which can be ef- 
fected under this plan is £500. 

Professional Men Need Life Insurance 

Professional men such as doctors, dentists, at- 
torneys and teachers have just one salable com- 
modity—their professional ability. 
he transferred to some one else. 

Life insurance is the one way of capitalizing 
this asset because it provides a method of pass- 
ing on a professional man’s true inheritance or 
permits the insured to receive his own worth at 


It cannot 


his retirement. 

Life insurance is made to order for every 
requirement the professional man _ has.—The 
Guardian Life Service. 




















which includes: 
A Prospect Bureau 


lars-and-cents prospects. 


and creates good will. 


to policyholders. 





Shortening 
the Selling Process 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 








An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


that develops genuine dol- 


Selling Helps—Advertising material to pros- 
pect and policyholder alike, holds business 


Policyholders’ Insurance Service—Embodying 
the ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 
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INDIANAPOLIS 












Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 











Established 1899 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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RECIPROCAL HEARING 





Massachusetts Legislators Visit St. 
Louis 


DOORS CLOSED TO PRESS 


Walter K. Chorn and Commissioners Ben 
c. Hyde and Bruce Bullion Argue 
for Exchanges 


St, Louis, Mo., November 24.—The recip- 
rocal insurance forces of Missouri had a very 
big inning before the Massachusetts Legislature 
Recess Committee, which is investigating the 
question of whether reciprocals should be 
licensed by the Bay State, in St. Louis, Mo., 
on applications made. 

In a public hearing behind closed doors at 
Hotel Statler, Walter K. Chorn of Kansas City, 
Mo., chief counsel for the National Reciprocal 
Association, prominent St. Louis reciprocal in- 
surance men and Superintendent of Insurance 
Ben C. Hyde of Missouri and Bruce T. Bullion, 
Insurance Commissioner for Arkansas, pleaded 
the reciprocal cause before the five Massachu- 
setts lawmakers present. 

Senator John F. Shea as chairman of the 
committee presided at the hearing. The other 
members of the committee present were: Sen- 
ators John A. Stoddart and Charles B. Froth- 
ingham and ‘Representatives Frederick A. War- 
ren and J. Bradford Davis. Sergeant-at-arms 
Charles O. Holt of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture came to St. Louis to serve in that capacity 
for the committee, while Eugene W. Mason 
aced as secretary. 

The meeting was quasi-executive—newspaper- 
men of both daily and insurance publications 
being requested to leave the meeting, members 
of the committee having decided that what 
might transpire before the meeting would he 
of no interest to the press. 

In addition to hearing the argument of the 
reciprocal insurance advocates members of the 
investigating committee visited the offices of one 
of the larger St. Louis reciprocals, the Utili- 
ties Indemnity Exchange, Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Broadway and Locust street, 
where they were given an <pportunity to go 
over books of the organization and ascertain 
frst hand their office methods. This exchange 
is operated by Lynton T. Block, who was one 
of the chief witnesses at the Hotel Statler 
nearing, 

Others who testified before the meeting were: 
H. Worthington Eddy, attorney-in-fact for the 
Druggist Indemnity Exchange, Liberty Central 
Trust Bank building, Broadway and Olive 
street, and Emmett V. Thompson, Indemnity 
Company of America, Pierce building. 

Mr. Thompson, who is also a member of 
the Commonwealth Insurance Agency, which 
fepresents a large number of stock insurance 
companies in various lines, was scheduled to 
“sit Chicago on that date as a member of 
the special committee from the Fire Under- 
Writers Association of St. Louis to confer with 
the representatives of the bureau companies on 
the questions affecting St. Louis commissions, 


agencies, brokers, etc., but was forced to fore- 
go that trip to appear before the Massachusetts 
committee. 

He spoke to them as a man with experience 
in both stock and reciprocal insurance and told 
them he saw no plausible objection to permit- 
ting reciprocals from Missouri and other States 
to enter Massachusetts provided they were prop- 
erly regulated and conducted their business 
properly. He said that the reciprocals operat- 
ing in Missouri are sound financially, are operat- 
ing along business-like lines and pay their pol- 
icy obligations promptly. 

Commissioner Ben C. Hyde was very brief 
in his ramarks, stating that Missouri reciprocal 
companies are properly managed and have 
always paid losses under their policies. He 
said he believed they were entitled to admission 
to Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Bullion, whose appearance be- 
fore the committee resulted from his being in 
St. Louis to sit as a member of the special com- 
mission to pass on the merger of the Interna- 
tional Life and Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Decatur, IIl., was even more vehement 
then Superintendent Hyde in his espousal of 
the reciprocal cause. 


JAMES G. MADIGAN DIES 


Vice-President of Union Indemnity 
Stricken with Apoplexy 


James G. Madigan, vice-president of the 
Union Indemnity Company, in charge of the 
Eastern department, died on Monday 


of this week following a stroke ot 


Great 
afternoon 
apoplexy suffered early in the morning. His 
death was a great shock to his friends as he 
seemed to be in good health when his son drove 
him to the Rockville Center, Long Island sta- 
tion Monday morning to take the train for New 
York. 


stricken, and it was found that physicians could 


Before he boarded the train he was 


do nothing to alleviate his condition. Mr. Madi- 
gan is survived by his mother, a son and his 
wife. He is also survived by a brother and 
three sisters, now living in Schnectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Madigan was born at Cohoes, N. Y., 
July 7, 1882. His business life began when he 
eraduated from college and entered newspaper 
work in Troy, Ne ¥: 
him covered the courts, and his interest became 
aroused in law. He entered the Albany Law 
School, graduated and practiced in Cohoes and 
Albany. While a lawyer Mr. Madigan met 
Louis H. Fibel, president of the Great East- 
ern Casualty, and handled a case for him. His 
success was so noted that he was called to New 
York to take charge of the claim and legal 
departments of the Great Eastern Casualty. In 
1920, when the Union Indemnity reinsured the 
former’s business, he became executive vice- 
president of the latter in charge of the Great 
Subsequently he was 


The assignments given 


Eastern department. 
elected a director of the company, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Great Union Fire and Marine of 
New Orleans and secretary of the One Hundred 
Maiden Lane Corporation. 
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Value of Compulsory Automobile Liability 
Insurance 
(Continued from page 4) 
department by the State insurance department. 

If a statute is necessary, though I do not 
think it is, a very brief statute, uniform for all 
States and Mexico and the Dominion of Ca- 
nada (to protect especially the border cities) 
could flatly provide that all cars shall be de- 
nied privilege of operating unless the owner 
is insured. (Note: The cars are not insured. 
The owners are insured against liability.) A 
penalty of no small amount for operating with- 
out liability coverage should be provided for 
and enforceable without red-tape. 

Providing insurance at the source is a speedy 
and practicable way of avoiding endless de- 
lays and difficulties and of avoiding any fur- 
ther increase of “paternalism” at State capitals. 

1 
Hicu-SpEED PLEASURE Cars TO BE DENIED 
RiGHT TO OPERATE 


Next, and in my opinion as important as 
anything, should be immediate agreement among 
manufacturers—all of them—that the engine 
speed of cars used for pleasure or private pur- 
poses be limited to a maximum of 28 miles an 
hour. Cars for physicians, police, fire depart- 
ments and kindred special usages must, of 
course, be built for higher speed. At least 
once in every journey the driver is a potential 
killer. There is always one time in every drive 
that the driver “cuts loose.” So far as I can 
see, the only safe drivers are those in their 
own homes, with their cars in garages. In 
history it has always been the “gun which 
wasn't loaded” which invariably did the kill- 
ing. Automobiles are always loaded for kill- 
ings or crippling even when the engne is shut 
off. Ifa statute is needed to limit manufactur- 
ing of high-speed engines, enact a uniform 
statute for all States. 


SeLF-INSURANCE SHotLD Not Be PERMITTED 


Legislative assemblies usually are confronted 
by persons or organizations, especially cor- 
porations, which endorse legislation provided it 
does not apply to them. The exceptions seem 
to be the rule. I do not think that in the mat- 
ter of insurance upon automobiles (for per- 
sonal injuries and death) self-insurance should 
be tolerated. I have heard: “The Great Blank 
‘Railroad can always pay any judgment” or 
“The Great Blank Iron Company can always 
pay a judgment.” Some of our massive cor- 
porations—yes, many of them—have been kept 
out of the pawnbrokers’ hands by manipulation 
and fast, and often questionable, financing. If 
these very rich corporations are as rich as 
they proclaim, they are rich enough to purchase 
liability insurance from recognized companies. 
They can organize their own insurance car- 
riers if they so elect. It makes no difference 
to them in so far as the cost of insurance is 
concerned. The public, not the corporations, 
will pay the bills. 

Self-insurance predemands a repeated test 
of solvency. The Department of Labor of 
Pennsylvania supposedly passes upon the solv- 
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Announcing 


The Insurance Sellegram 


By Victor A. Smith 


A series of inspirational sales messages to be published weekly—in full page letter form— 
in THE SPECTATOR beginning as a new feature in this Journal in January, 1925. 


Do Not Miss A Single One of The Sellegrams 
Watch for them—Read them—Use them—Profit by them 


If your subscription is anywhere near expiration 


RENEW IT NOW! 


Get the benefit—without any increase in subscription cost—of this unusual and Exclusive 
Spectator Feature Service. Those insurance men not now subscribers should send in their 
subscription at once so as to get the benefit of the complete series of Salesletters. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















WEST COAST LIFE | | Americanize Your Credits 
INSURANCE COMPANY ||| cot esse ss centiz te tosien coe 


turers and wholesalers the following vital benefits: 


San Francisco, California 1—It reduces the credit waste. 
| 2—It affords an accurate basis for costs. 


3—It affords superior collection facilities. 

4—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business. 
6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 


LIFE | independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 








The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 


GROUP | cessfully rendered such service for the past thirty 
|| years. In that time we have not only paid over 
|" thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
SUB-STANDARD prevented countless losses as well. ; 
COMBINATION ACCIDENT & HEALTH | Let our local representatives tell you about our 


Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 
of NEW YORK J. F. McFadden, President 


Business in Force $64,667,311 aieine itaes 


511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Admitted Assets $8,867, 706 Credit Insurance Exclusively 
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Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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————— 


ney of all self-insurers under workmen's com- 
C rT 

pensation insurance. The department never 
4a ; ; ; 
was, and never will be, equipped to establish 
solvency. 
ton solvent January I may be insolvent Janu- 


As it is not practicable (a corpora- 


31 and straggle along for months before 


ary ; 
to examine into and keep in contact 


a crash) 
with financial affairs of all individuals and 
corporations, to determine continued solvency 
or financial responsibility, self-insurance, in su 
jar as automobile liability coverage is con- 
cerned, should not be permitted, and, in this 
situation, the so-called large corporations 
should have enough public spirit to “go along” 


without protest. 


Jat SENTENCES FOR [NSOLVENT AUTO DRIVERS 

~ orp Owners Wuo Cause DEATH or 
INJURIES TO PERSONS 

It might be well for the highway depart- 
ment of this State to acquaint all applicants 
for license wih existing laws in effect that if 
a judgment is found against an auto driver or 
owner for damages to persons and if the of- 
fending driver is unable to pay he is certain 
to be sent to jail. This has happened in hun- 
dreds of instances. Further, going through 
bankruptcy would not necessarily result in dis- 
charge from jail. The court exercises its dis- 
cretion at all times. 

To summarize what I have written, I rec- 
ommend the following: 

A national and international conference to 
be held at Chicago or Des Moines, or any 
mid-Continent point, in. December, 1924, or very 
early in January, 1925, under auspices of the 
National Department of Commerce, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and 
representatives of legislative committees or of 
State governments and of the Canadian and 
Mexican governments to which all persons in- 
terested shall be invited with special insistence 
that manufacturers and distributors of cars 
and sales finance companies be present. 

Organize the meeting into sub-sections or 
activities—(1) section on highway accidents 
investigation, reporting and summarizing; (2) 
section on traffic regulation and highway equip- 
ment; (3) section on auto manufacturers and 
distributors and finance companies for uniform 
agreement on mechanical speed limits and no 
sale or resale without accompanying liability 
insurance policies; (4) section on States’ high- 
way officials to enforce, under discretionary 
powers, the procuring of liability insurance poli- 
cies by all those now owning or driving cars 
and to enforce such for all newly licensed 
tars; (5) section on uniform legislation. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that my in- 
terest is entirely unselfish. I am in the insur- 
ance business, but solely in the fire reinsur- 
ance business. I am not interested in liability 
insurance for profit. , 

Ido not own or drive a car for the very 
reason that police regulations on our highways 
we not such as to encourage me to drive for 
lear of the multiplicity of “high-speed drivers” 


and possible disaster to me or my guests. 


lam quite sure that the automobile business 
Would 


see the greatest boom in, its history if 





tratlic control and supervision plus “financial 
responsibility” were maintained on a par with 
the output of cars. 
These suggestions are offered by me person- 
ally, not on behalf of my organization. 
Yours very truly, 
Tuomas B. DoNALpson, 
l‘ormer Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania. 
November 18, 1924. 
Casualty Actuaries Meet 
(Continued from page 27) 
which properly weighs the value of present 
conditions, 
A long and detailed paper on burglary, theft 
and robbery insurance was presented by G. F. 


Michelbacher, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and L. H. Carr, manager of the burg- 
lary department of the bureau. The paper was 
prepared with a view to the needs of students 
of the Society and is an exceptionally complete 
document. 

Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer of the 
Society, presented a paper dealing with the 
need for a more elementary text in casualty in- 
surance law than is now available. 

Mr. Michelbacher was elected president of 
the Society for the ensuing year. S. B. Per- 
kins, assistant secretary of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, and Ralph H. Blanchard, 
associate professor of insurance, School of 
Business, Columbia University, were elected 


HE avowed policy of the Fidelity and Deposit 


Company is to deserve and retain the loyalty and 
good-will of its representatives in the field through 


superior service and fair dealing. 


But it is always possible that a company and its 
agents may come to a parting of the ways and no 
reproach need attach to either in the decision to form 


a new connection. 


When that happens it is our belief that the agent 


should be free to follow the dictates of his judgment 
and of his conscience and that any coercive attempt 
to influence his action should be as abhorrent to the 


company as it is unfair to the agent. 


So the Fidelity and Deposit Company definitely and 
unequivocally re-affirms its conviction that expira- 


tion information may not justly be given to the suc- 
cessor of the honorable agent who properly te1minates 


his representation of this Company. 


So long as the American Agency System remains an 


institution and not merely a phrase no other course 


seems logical and equitable. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 


Consulting Actuaries 


HOME OFFICE 
25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Globe Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


- BOSTON 
Winthrop Building 


Specialists in all Branches of 
Insurance Accounting 


This is the day of Specialists. When 
serious illness attacks some member of your 
family the every-day practitioner is not 
sufficient. You Specialist. 
It is equally true in the business world,— 


must have a 
when in serious trouble a Specialist is called 
in. 

trouble to 


wait for the serious 


Why not avail yourself of Spe- 


Why 
develop? 
cialists and obviate the necessity of an 


operation later on? 


JOSEPH FROGGATT, 
President. 
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SNTER-SOUTHERN UFE BUILDING 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


is a good Company 


CLEAN — STRONG — PROGRESSIVE 
Over $90,000,000 of business in force 

















A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


may offer ‘‘a substitute for service.” 
Its answer would baffle us because 
we can think of no substitute for the 
heipfulness of direct and earnest 
co-operation. 





Lincoln National Life officers have been under fire 
as practical field men and in the years gone by have 
wrestled with the every day problems of the agent. 
Their experience taught them that no makeshift can 
take the place of the assurance of direct backing from 
the Home Office. 

Practical training for beginners, circularizing pros- 
pects, prompt issuance of policies are helps for which 
there are no substitutes. 


(LINK UP ()wirs HE () LINCOLN 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Ite Name Indicates Its Character’ 


Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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PROFITS 

Appellate Division construes profits and 
commissions form. 

The Appellate Division in the Second De- 
partment has handed down an opinion in the 
case of States Import & Export Corporation 
against Hartford Fire Insurance Company, con- 
struing the policy in suit which contained the 
form adopted by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, known as Profits and Commis- 
sions Form No. 1, rate same as stock. 

It may be of assistance in reading the opin- 
ion, which is given practically in full below, 
to have in mind the issues in the case as they 
were presented to the court at the trial. 

The plaintiff was engaged in the business of 
assorting, grading and baling rags which it 
hought from a variety of sources and which it 
sold for the most part to woolen manufacturers 
in New England. At the time of the fire it had 
been in business about five months, having 
taken over, as a corporation, a business which 
had previously been conducted by some of its 
officers as partners. It had sold during its cor- 
porate existence rags for which it had paid 
about $50,000, and for which it received gross 
about $60,000, and its claim as presented in 
the proofs of loss and in the complaint was 
that the transactions disclosed a profit of about 
20 per cent, which rate of profit it was entitled 
to recover upon the cost price of the goods de- 
stroyed in the fire. 

The contention of the defendant was that 
the expenses of the business involved in sort- 
ing, grading and baling the goods and in sell- 
ing them more than wiped out this gross profit, 
and that there being no net profit, the plaintiff 
entitled to anything, and 
defendant further claimed that the conditions 
prevailing at the time of the fire, which occurred 
on July 21, 


was not recover 


1021, as regards selling prices, must 
govern and that the market then concededly be- 
ing very low and selling prices being less than 
plaintiffs cost prices, for this reason also, there 
could be no recovery. 

Upon the trial the plaintiff abandoned the 
hasis of claim set out in the complaint and 
sought to recover a much higher rate of profits 
hased on higher prices prevailing some months 
after the fire. 

The Appellate Division held that the admis- 
sion of evidence regarding higher prices pre- 
vailing at this later date was improper, and 
as to the other question involved, held that the 
lorm in use covered gross and not net profits, 
but that, as claimed by the defendant, such gross 
Profits, if any, must be calculated upon prices 
Prevailing at the date of the fire. 

Appeal by the defendant from a judgement of 
the Supreme Court, entered in the office of the 
Clerk of the County of Kings on the roth day 
ot November, 1923, in favor of the plaintiff, 


_ mana By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


and from an order entered in said clerk’s office 
on the 12th day of November, 1923, denying 
defendant’s motion for a new trial. 

Dickinson W. ‘Richards (Joseph W. Zeller 
with him on the brief), for the defendant-appel- 
lant-respondent. 

Frank S. Gannon, Jr. (Mark G. Holstein and 
Mark Jacobs with him on the brief), for the 
plaintiff-respondent-appellant. 

JAYCOX, Je: 

The plaintiff declared upon a policy of in- 
surance issued by the defendant to the plaintiff, 
insuring it to an amount not exceeding $80,000, 
from June 21, 1921, at noon, to June 21, 1922, 
at noon, against all direct loss and damage by 
fire on profits on finished merchandise, sold or 
unsold, while contained in buildings situated at 
157-159 Atlantic avenue, Borough of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York. 
the profits on said merchandise should be ascer- 


The manner in which 


tained is provided for in a rider attached to said 
policy. I quote therefrom such provisions as 
are applicable: 

If during the term of this policy such mer- 
chandise, or any portion thereof, shall be de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire this company shall 
be lable for its pro-rata share of any loss of 
profits (to be ascertained as stated 
below) on such merchandise which may result 
from such fire, which loss shall not exceed the 
percentage of damage shown by the final out- 
come of the adjustment of the loss on mer- 
chandise by companies insuring same, including 
result of any salvage handling operations 
whether completed before or after such ad- 
justment:; or, if there be no insurance on said 
merchandise, then by such ascertainment and 
estimate by the parties hereto as is provided for 
in the printed portion of this policy. 

Loss of profits * * * shall not exceed the 
percentage of loss on merchandise as finally ad- 
justed nor the percentage or percentages of 
profits * * * that would have been receiv- 
able by the insured on the data of the fire fromm 
the sale of the damaged merchandise in the 
ordinary course of the insured’s business. 

Where the word “property” is used in this 
policv or clauses attached hereto, it is under- 
stood to mean * * * profits on the mer- 
chandise described. 

The plaintiff further alleged that on the 22nd 
July. 


carrying on its business at the address given 


dav of 1921, while it was engaged in 
above, a fire occurred whereby a large quantity 
of finished merchandise owned by the plaintiff 
and contained in said premises was in part de- 
stroved and part damaged; that the stock of 
finished merchandise at the time of the fire 
was insured in various insurance companies and 
that the final outcome of the adjustment by the 
companies insuring the same was the fixation 
of the value of said stock at $173,147.92; that 
the value of the merchandise destroyed or 
damaged by said fire was the sum of $95,000; 
that the percentage of toss was indicated by 
the ratio between the last two amounts; that 
but for the said fire the plaintiff would have 
received large profits on the merchandise de- 
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stroyed and the profits receivable by the plain- 
tiff. on the date of the fire from the sale of the 
damaged merchandise in the ordinary course of 
the plaintiff's business would have amounted to 
the sum of $20,729. The complaint then con- 
tains the usual formal allegations as to com- 
pliance with the conditions of the policy and 
alleges an error in the proofs of loss by which 
the loss was stated to be $19,853.10, and de- 
mands judgment for the sum of $20,729. 

The answer of the defendant admits the is- 
suance of the policy, the fire, the adjustment of 
the loss thereunder and denies the allegations 
as to profits. 

The plaintiff proved by its vice-president that 
he, his brother, and a Mr. Godfried are the 
only persons interested in the corporation; that 
prior to the organization of the corporation 
they were engaged in the same business which 
the corporation took over. They had conducted 
such business as a partnership since 1888. In 
their business they bought clippings of cloth 
from the cutting trade and also from dealers. 
These clippings were from ladies’ and men’s 
wear. They were assembled, separated into 
classes and then sold to textile concerns, which 
rewove them into cloth. The plaintiff was 
organized about January, I921. At the time 
of the organization the partnership sold to the 
corporation approximately $140,000 worth of 
different classes of woolen clippings at certain 
prices. From that time until the 
time of the fire the plaintiff purchased about 
$110,000 worth of additional clippings. During 
this time they sold about $50,000 worth of clip- 
At the time of the fire they had on 
hand about $200,000 worth of clippings. The 
witness was then permitted to testify to a con- 
versation he had with the insurance broker 
through whom the insurance was placed. He 
testified to what he told the broker, the differ- 
ent forms that were shown him and the reason 
why he selected the form of rider annexed to 
This was objected to, the 
objection overruled and an exception taken. 
He further testified that the amount claimed 
in the complaint, $20,729, was arrived at by go- 
ing over the figures of the accountants, based 
upon the merchandise sold as against the price 
paid for it. The witness was then asked: 
“Now, from your experience in the business 
that you have described to us, will you tell us 
what is the usual rate or per cent of profit on 
the sale of that material?” This was objected 
to as incompetent, immaterial and irrelevant as 
there was no evidence of any regular rate of 
profit and that the award of profits in any case 
must depend upon the cost of the goods to the 
plaintiff and the fact, or otherwise, of it earn- 
ing any profit thereon. The objection was over- 
ruled, exception taken, and the witness replied: 
“Well, that would vary any time, according 
to the market. We were buying material after 


specified 


pings. 


the policy in suit. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


for 1924—1925 


ees of the great expansion in all branches of the insurance busi- 

ness, especially in the number of companies engaged in casualty, 
surety and allied classes of insurance, and the consequent growth in the 
quantity of statistical and other data necessarily included in that great 
encyclopedia of insurance information, THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
it has become desirable to issue the Year Book in THREE VOLUMES 
embracing in all, some four thousand pages, devoted respectively to LIFE 
INSURANCE; FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE; CASUALTY, 
SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE. 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


LIFE VOLUME 


Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 


Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical History. 

Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports. 

Statistics of Foreign Companies. 

Canadian Department. 

Business by States. 

Stipulated Premium, Assessment and 
Fraternal Insurance. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


Life Insurance Volume....... 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 
surance Volume............. 





BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME 


Reports of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies—Historical Data. 

Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical Tables. 

Classified Premiums, Losses and 
Expenses. 

Business by States. 

Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 

Premiums, Losses, Commissions and 
Expenses by Classes for Four 
Years. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 





FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 

Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 

Short Rate Tables. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 

Classification of Premiums and Losses. 

Retired Companies. 

Underwriters’ Organizations. 

Foreign Insurance Companies. 

Marine Insurance Data. 

Fire Departments and Water Supply. 


Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Adjusters. 


PRICES: 
to rsag toes waeoe tee $15 Fire and Marine Insurance Volume...........$15 
Either Two Volumes, ordered together........ 25 
pees ve eee 15 All Three Volumes, ordered together.......-.. 35 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain). on receipt 


of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. 


Customs charges added. 
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4 depression, but the time when it is inactive, 
and suddenly actively, well, profits are twice 
r three times as large. You might sometimes 
0 


ike one hundred or two hundred per cent, 


me 

put on the average we have always averaged 
fifteen or twenty per cent profits for twenty 
years.” On the date of the fire, the witness 


testified, this material could not be sold as the 
textile mills were not operating. They ceased 
to operate about May, 1920, and resumed opera- 
ions fifteen months thereafter—the latter part 
He kept himself posted and was 
Knew 


t 
of 1921. 
familiar with the trade all the time. 
of dealings in merchandise by other people in 
the same line of business in the latter part of 
The following question was then pro- 
court, 


1921. 
pounded: “Now, will you tell the 
assuming that in the latter part of 1921, you 
had sold this material that was damaged in the 
fre, will you tell the court what profit you 
would have made?” Objection was duly made 
that the question was incompetent, irrelevant 
and immaterial; objection overruled and excep- 
tion taken. Counsel then asked: How much 
would you have made, if you had sold the 
material? A. Well, we couldn’t have sold 
them all in one day. Q. No; in the ordinary 
course of business? A. That material, which 
was destroyed by fire, would have brought us 
anywhere from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
witness further testified that if the merchan- 
dise had been sold when the mills resumed the 
profits would have been at least one hundred 
thousand dollars. He testified to the different 
items of expense in conducting the business 
and testified that those expenses amounted to 
$16,545.45, during the time when plaintiff’s sales 
amounted to $60,co0, and that from February 
to July there was a steady decrease in the 
amount of sales. Not much was sold during 
this time. The prices fluctuated. Some of the 
goods involved in the fire might have been on 
hand from four to five years and some only 
six or eight months or a year. When asked 
to compare the prices in 1920 with those in 
1921, he said: “The rags which we turned into 
the corporation at $140,000, represented an 
actual cost of about $400,000.” Due to the 
depression in prices they lost money during 
1920. The selling price of the goods sold dur- 
ing 1921, prior to the fire, was about twenty 
to twenty-five per cent above the purchase price. 
Further testimony of the same character was 
then introduced, after which the plaintiff was 
permitted to amend the complaint to conform 
to the proof. 

The plaintiff then rested and the defendant 
moved to dismiss the complaint on the ground 
that there was no competent proof of profits 
and that the proof introduced showed a loss 
instead of a profit. The motion was denied 
and an exception taken. 

The first point urged by the appellant is that 
the tria! court erred in admitting testimony 
that if the plaintiff had sold the goods in the 
latter part of 1921 it would have made a protit 
of at least $100,000. It is claimed that th’s 
evidence is objectionable on two grounds: A 
It was opinion evidence and as such was inad- 


mussible to establish the amount of the profits. 
B. It had to do with conditions alleged to 
prevail months after the fire, whereas the policy 
expressiy limited the insurance to prolits that 
would have been earned in the ordinary course 
of business on the date of the fire. 

In the case | think inat opimion evidence 
should not have been received. The amount of 
the plamuin’s profits was to be determined by 
the jury and the facts upon which that deter- 
mination should be made should have been 
proven and the jury permitted to determine 
the results. Instead of this, without proving 
a single sale and without proving the prevail- 
ing price of these goods at any time, the plain- 
tiff 1s permitted to assume, upon factors which 
are entirely unknown, the amount of profits 
which it would have realized months after the 
lire if the goods had all béen sold at that time. 
The date selected was apparently the date of 
the peak price in the trade. The plaintiff is 
allowed to assume that it would have had the 
foresight and the business acumen to retain 
all of this property without any sale whatever 
until the highest price was reached and then 
that upon that date it would have disposed of 
the entire stock of goods. This is entirely con- 
trary to ordinary business experience and con- 
trary to the terms of the policy. The evidence 
shows that during the time the plaintiff was in 
business it had dribbled out a small quantity of 
goods, amounting to a sales price of $60,000, 
in about six months. It is fair to assume that 
the same conduct would have continued there- 
after, and immediately upon the beginning of 
the increase in price it is probable that the 
sales would have increased in volume, so that 
it is altogether unlikely that the whole stock 
of goods would have been disposed of at one 
time when the highest price had been reached. 
A sale of that kind is not within the terms of 
the policy because prolits are to be tixed upon 
the sale of the damaged merchandise in the 
ordinary course of business on the date of the 
fire. It would not have been the ordinary 
course of business to have held all this stock 
of merchandise and to have disposed of it at 
the unknown date in the mind of the witness 
when he testified that the profits would have 
heen $100,000. 

The policy expressly limited the profits in- 
sured to be those receivable by a sale in the 
ordinary course of business on the date of the 
fire. The evidence complained of permitted 
the jury to fix the plaintiff's protits as of a 
date long subsequent to the fire. It may be that 
the situation and the condition of the market 
at the time of this fire would require and per- 
mit evidence to be introduced as to prices 
shortly prior and subsequent to the date of the 
hire, not for the purpose of fixing the amount 
of the profits which the plaintiff might have 
made by a sale of its stock of merchandise on 
those dates, but for the purpose of determining 
the amount of its profits if the goods had been 
sold in the ordinary course of business on the 


date of the fire. This was the question which 


the jury should have determined with all the 
fact placed before it. This question as to the 


date when the profits were to be estimated was 
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clearly presented to the court and the court 
unequivocally declined to limit the plaintiff to 
the date of the fire. The defendant asked the 
court to charge that the consideration of the 
jury must be restricted to the profits which the 
plaintiff would have earned in the ordinary 
course of its business under the conditions and 
prices prevailing on the date of the fire. his 
was refused and an exception taken. This re- 
quest was repeated in other terms and the court 
consistently refused to charge as requested. I 
think this was clearly error, that the terms of 
the policy clearly provided that the loss of 
profits should not exceed the amount that 
would have been receivable by the insured on 
the date of the fire from the sale of the dam- 
aged merchandise in the ordinary course of the 
business of the insured. It seems to me that 
if this means anything it means that a sale of 
the insured’s merchandise was to be assumed 
as of the date of the fire, at the then market 
price, and if such an assumed sale showed a 
profit to the insured, that profit was the prcfit 
insured by the policy. In this case the jury 
should have been instructed so to limit their 
verdict. 

I think it is also clear that the evidence as 
to the discussion with the brokers of another 
form of insurance and the form itself were 
erroneously admitted in evidence. There is no 
proof or claim that the brokers were the agents 
of the defendant. They were, therefore, un- 
able to bind the defendant by anything that 
they may have said. Further than that, the 
contract between the parties was reduced to 
writing and any evidence changing or varying 
the terms of that policy or contract was inad- 
missible. 

As the action must be retried, we deem it 
advisable at this time to express our views as 
to what is meant by the word “profits” as used 
in this policy. 

It is to be observed that the defendant does 
not insure the plaintiff's profits on its business 
but on its finished merchandise. If the insur- 
ance was of profits on the business, then the ex- 
pense of conducting the business would be a 
factor in determining what profit, if any, was 
made. But if the insurance is on the profits 
on merchandise, then it seems to me that it is 
no concern of the insurer how the insured is 
to spend the profit realized upon the goods. In 
this case, if the corporation desired to show no 
profits and for that purpose voted large sala- 
ries to the officers and thus absorbed all the 
profits, can it be that the insurer would escape 
all liability, although the merchandise actually 
sold for 100 per cent more than it cost? Or 
take the reverse of that proposition and as- 
sume that the only stockholders are the offi- 
cers and that they each own an equal number 
of shares of the stock in the corporation and 
they agree not to vote themselves any salaries 
and to divide all the profits as dividends. As 
a result a large profit would be shown, although 
the selling price bore the same relation to the 
purchase price as in the other illustration. Or 
assume that the insured has in storage a stock 
of goods that cost $1000, and he has his profits 


thereon insured. The only expense is the stor- 
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age, which at the time of the fire amounts to 
$1000, and at that time the goods could be sold 
for $2000. Can it be that the insurer escapes 
liability because the profits will all be used up 
in carrying the goods? If this is the correct 
construction of this provision of the insur- 
ance policy, then the purpose of obtaining such 
insurance is to a large extent frustrated. I 
have no doubt that such insurance is obtained 
largely to cover the risk of carrying a stock 
of merchandise over a period of depression and 
until there is a favorable market. Storage is 
but an obvious incident in carrying a stock of 
merchandise. It seems to me that in this case 
sorting, grading and baling are all of the same 
character and so far as the subject of the in- 
surance is concerned do not decrease the profits. 
These are expenses to be paid out of the prof- 
its when the goods are sold. The insurance 
was, therefore, upon what are commonly known 
as “gross profits,’ and the jury should have 
heen so instructed. 

I recommend that the judgment and order 
he reversed upon the law for the errors pointed 
out above in the admission of evidence and also 
for the error in the charge, and a new trial 
The plain- 
tif’s motion to add interest to the amount of 


granted, costs to abide the event. 


the verdict was properly denied, and the order 
should be affirmed. States Import and Export 
Corporation vs. The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., Second 
Dept. (Not yet reported.) 


Machinery in shed connected with main 
building by roof held covered by policy. 
This action was brought upon a fire insur- 
ance policy covering as follows: 

‘$3000 on fixed and movable machinery of 
every kind and description, all while contained 


The Making of the Fire Insurance Rate 
(Continued from page 23) 
The stock is distributed over the five floors and basement 


in the three-story brick and frame building, 
situated at No. 244 on the east side of Main 
street, between A and C streets, in Moscow, 
Idaho.” 

The covering clause has the following nota- 
tion: “Insurance Map, Street 4, Block 102, 
No. 244.” 
the tank sheet of insured and certain machinery 
which was inside of building. The question was 
whether this machinery was covered by the 


Fire occurring July 6, 1921, damaged 


policy. 

The tank shed was originally built about 35 
feet to the south of the factory building but was 
enlarged until the north side paralleled the main 
building at a distance of only 15 feet. This 
space was taken up by a driveway and a scale 
shed. Over the scales for a distance of about 
16 feet, a composition roof joined the frame 
part of the main building to the tank shed. 
This roof was securely built into the main 
building on the one side and into tank shed 
on the other. The whole group of buildings 
was operated as a single vinegar manufactur- 
ing plant—vinegar being pumped back and forth 
from the main building to the tank building 
during the course of manufacture. 

On Sanborn’s insurance map, the entire plant 
was designated as No. 244. The insured had 
a map of his own in which he designated the 
main building as No. 244 and the tank shed 
as No. 240. It also appeared that the insured 
had obtained some policies from other com- 
panies on the tank shed alone, designating it as 
No. 240. 
allowed on the main building and on the tank 


Separate rates would have been 


separately—for the former 250 and the latter 
245. The policy in suit was at the rate of 250. 
However, this was not a controlling circum- 
stance. Neither does it follow that because 
units of the plant were separately insured that 
the whole plant could not be insured in one 
policy. 

The description was meant to include the 
entire machinery found in the plant as a unit, 
including the additions and tank shed physically 
connected to the original brick building. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 

Lee Bros. Co. vs. New Zealand Ins. Co. 
(Supreme Court of Idaho), 228 Pac. -Rep. 257. 


British Fire Prevention Committee Passes 
Out of Existence 

The British Fire Prevention Committee, ac- 

cording to a circular recently issued in Eng- 

land by the National Fire Brigades Association, 

has passed out of existence and its library, 

statistical data and activities have been trans- 


cent coinsurance 7% 
1.054. 


and a net average for the floors occupied ; that is, height above 


and below grade is .092. 
tems of 1.093. 


The exposure to the contents is .047, which added to the 
above makes 1.014; from this there is deducted for 80 per 


We thus have a total for these three 


nearer to the contents rate. 
stock is considered much less susceptible to damage than in the 
case of a stock of furniture. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 





John G. Walker, president of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, is at his office in 
Richmond again, following his annual vacation. 
Mr. Walker and his sister, Miss Annie Rose 
Walker, spent several months in Atlantic City 
and points in the East. 

Harry M. Hansen, head of H. M. Hansen 
& Company, gave his annual wild duck dinner 
at the Illinois Athletic Club on Friday night, 
which was attended by sixty. Talks were made 
by Fred M. Blount, resident vice-president at 
Chicago for the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company; John F. Stafford, West- 
ern manager of the Sun; Charles Burras, presi- 
dent of Joyce & Company. 

Thomas L. Bean, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies for the New York In- 
demnity Company, left the home office early 
last week on another of his periodical journeys 
among that organization’s representatives. 
Agents of the company are convinced that Mr. 
Bean is the possessor of the fabled “seven 
feague boots,” for his appearances and disap- 
pearances are magically rapid. Some say he 
sends himself by registered air mail, but this 
rumor was dispelled by inquiries which elicited 
the fact that he buys railroad tickets in quan- 
tity. At any rate, he’s a very popular and busy 
executive. 





ferred to the latter organization. In the re- 
port filed by the Royal Commission of Fire 
Brigades and Fire Prevention, it was indicated 
that this or similar action might take place 
hecause of circumstances that made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the British Fire Prevention 
Committee to continue as a separate group. 
The dissolution of this committee marks the 
final chapter in the history of a British insur- 
ance organization which for many years served 
a useful and educational purpose in its desig- 
nated work of disseminating educational mat- 
ter to the public. 


Insurance Institute of America Elects 
Officers 


The charter granted by the Néw York Legis- 
lature to the Insurance Institute of America 
has been formally accepted, and these officers 
have been elected: President, C. A. Ludlum; 
vice-presidents, E. S. Lott, R. R. Brown; sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. R. Hardy; board of gov- 
ernors, the officers and Wm. BroSmith, F. H. 
3urns, W. G. Falconer, O. E. Lane, C. R. 
Pitcher, C. F. Shallcross, C. W. Bailey, Wm. 
Embery, D. N. Handy, J. B. Levison, Victor 


Roth. 





per cent, or .086, the remainder then is 


The charge of .10 is added for the fault of manage- 
ment, and the rate for the contents is 1.154. 


It will be noticed that in this case the building rate is much 


That is due to the fact that the 
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